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N May 21, 1937, after all necessary equipment had been deposited by air- 
planes, and aviation crews and assisting scientists had returned to the 
mainland, four men and a dog, alone on a Polar ice floc, began the most daring 
and productive Arctic expedition ever undertaken by man. Nearly a year was 
to pass, 274 days in all, before an icebreaker, smashing through pack ice, rescucd 
them from the last fragment of the floc, when it was literally dissolving under 
them. They had been borne by ocean currents and freezing winds, on a zigzag 
course 1,324 miles from the Pole, experiencing the most extraordinary adven- 
tures and collecting the richest store of scientific data, ever assembled by man. 
The epical story is told here in the journals of Ivan Papanin, leader of the 
expedition. Absorbing reading, the book is at the same time a store of valuable 
and fascinating knowledge. 


§ pews 300 page book, fully clothbound, in blue cloth stamped in silver, and con- 

taining 33 gravure illustrations from photographs and a full page map charting 
the course of the ice floe, and of the three icebreaker rescue ships that converged to 
take them off, was originally published at $2.50. Only a few hundred copies are now 
left. We are offering them at only $1.00, less than half the original price. But you 
must act now. Orders will be filled as they are received. Note: Canadian price, $1.15. 








FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 
253 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check [] money order [] bill [] for one dollar for which 
please send me a copy of LIFE ON AN ICE FLOE by Ivan Papanin. 
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Valuable for an 
understanding of 
the war— 


HIS war, like the war in 

Finland, is to a consider- 
able extent an Arctic War. 
Over large stretches of the 
Soviet baitle fronts tempera- 
tures are as low and some- 
times fall even lower than 
temperatures at the Pole. 
And as the war develops, 
joining all the democracies 
in a common war effort, com- 
munication across the Polar 
regions, pioneered by the 
Soviet scientists, becomes of 
decisive importance. What 
Arctic conditions and com- 
munications are like, and the 
scientific facts on which 
Soviet operations are based 
are simply and vividly de- 
scribed in this book. To 
understand the new war 
developments this book is 
invaluable. 
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Our cover design this month is reproduced from a Soviet War Poster. The 
figures in red are the great historic military heroes Alexander Nevsky, 


Suvorov and Chapayev. 


JESSICA SMITH, Editor 


THEODORE BAYER, Managing Editor 


Editorial Council 


DOROTHY. BREWSTER, ROBERT W. DUNN, THYRA EDWARDS, A. A. HELLER, 
LANGSTON HUGHES, DR. JOHN KINGSBURY, CORLISS LAMONT, GEORGE MAR- 
SHALL, ISIDOR SCHNEIDER, ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S. STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Coruiss Lamont is a philosopher, auth- 
or and lecturer, and a leading authority 
on Soviet developments. He is Chairman 
of the American Council on Soviet Rela- 
tions. His most recent book is “You 
Might Like Socialism.” He is on the 
staff of the New School for Social Re- 
search, where he is giving a course on 
“Philosophy of Humanism” during the 
Spring term. 


Louis BromrFietp, noted novelist and 
dramatist. His many books include the 
“Green Bay Tree,” “Early Autumn” (for 
which he received the Pulitzer Award in 
1926), and “Wild Is the River,” his latest 
novel. For his services in the. American 
Ambulance Corps in the first World War 
he received the Croix de Guerre. 


Anna Louise Stronc’s many books 
and articles on the USSR have contrib- 
uted greatly to increasing the under- 
standing of the Soviet Union. We are 
fortunate in having her agreement in this 
historic period to contribute a monthly 
article. Her latest book is “The Soviets 
Expected It.” 


KATHLEEN Barnes, formerly associated 
with the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and the American Russian Institute. A 
contributor to many magazines. 


Captain Sercez N. Kournakorr, whose 
series of articles on the Red Army are of 
inestimable value at this period, is a re- 
tired cavalry officer of the former Russian 
Imperial Army, who has carried on close 
studies of military events and develop- 
ments. He is at work on a k on the 
Red Army to be published by Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. 


I. Riasov is a Soviet journalist and 
writer. 


Wituiam Maxwett is a young Ameri- 
can journalist who has been in the Soviet 
Union. 


Istpor ScHNemper, poet, novelist and 
critic, is known to our readers as a regu- 
lar contributor. He was granted two 
Guggenheim fellowships for creative writ- 
ing, on the second of which he travelled 
in the Soviet Union, where he spent twen- 
ty months. 


Atvan Besste’s short stories have ap- 
peared in Colliers’, Esquire, Story, Scrib- 
ner’s and other leading magazines and in 
the O’Brien and O’Henry Memorial an- 
nual collections of best stories of the 
year. From his experiences in the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Brigade fighting for democ- 
racy in Spain he wrote “Men in Battle.” 
His latest book, “Bread and a Stone,” is 


winning high critical acclaim. 


Photographs in this issue from Sovfoto and Photochronika unless otherwise indicated. 
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Our Tenth 


Anniversary 


Approaches 


In March we will close the first’ 
decade of Soviet Russia Topay and 
begin our second decade of service 
to the cause of American-Soviet 
friendship. 


How much has happened in these 
ten years! When the magazine was 
first issued President Roosevelt had 
begun his first administration amid 
prospects, soon realized, of the es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations 
between our country and the USSR. 
Now as we mark our tenth anni- 
versary, the relations then formally 
begun are being strengthened and 
tempered in the fires of war against 
the common enemy. Thus, in a way, 
our ten years have paralleled the 
ten active years of American-Soviet 
friendship. 


In celebrating the ten years of our 
magazine which has had such an 
uphill road to climb and such diffi- 
cult days to go through we also cele- 
brate a period of American-Soviet 
friendship which has had to with- 
stand prejudice and ignorance and 
the slanders and provocations of 
powerful and persistent anti-Soviet 
groups. 

Today, in the fires of war, our two 
nations are united in a common 
fight against the enemies of all man- 
kind. In this period we have an in- 
creasingly vital role to play in dis- 
pelling prejudice and ignorance, in 
extending further the understanding 
and sympathy for our staunch ally 
essential for our common victory. 


We are confident that you, our 
readers, will help us in this great 
task, as you have helped us in the 
past. Our usefulness, our continued 
existence, depend on you! 


Send your contribution today to 
launch our second decade! 





Tenth Anniversary Fund 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street 

New York, N. Y. 
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Since our summary of the seventh 
month of the war was written, set 
and on the press, momentous events 
have occurred on this front. 

The northern arm of General 
Zhukov's outer pincers which were 
just threatening to outflank the 
line of Rzhev-Bryansk have broken 
through the great forest which 
stretches between Staraya Russa 
and Rzhev and have emerged at 
the headwaters of the Dvina. 

The city of Kholm has been cap- 
tured by the Red Army and thus 
the main railroad Leningrad-Orsha 
is immediately threatened. 

The left flank of this huge ninety 
mile thrust has cut the main east- 
west railroad Moscow-Riga over a 
length of some eighty miles. 

Thus not only has the line Rzhev- 
Vyazma been left in a deep pocket 
7 4 but Smolensk itself has been grave- 
rey, " ly outflanked from the north, and 

Y the point of the northern pincers 
has crept up to the important junc- 
tion of Velikiye Luki. 

And so the consecutive threats 
to Mozhaisk, Vyazma and Smolensk 
have been transformed into a poten- 
tial thrust to Vitebsk and Orsha 
which guard the famous historic 
military gateway between the rivers 
Dvina and Dnieper. 
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The Anti-Axis Offensive Gains Momentum 


HE 26 Nation accord signed in Washington early 

this month marked the beginning of a general anti- 
Axis offensive which has since gained momentum on two 
important fronts. 

One of these fronts is in the American workshops and 
factories, where new impetus was given to the battle for 
production by the appointment of Donald M. Nelson and 
his reorganization of government machinery into the new 
War Production Board. The rout of business-as-usual 
policies from American industry, if pressed relentlessly, 
will arm such heroes as those led by General MacArthur 
with the instruments essential for turning valiant defense 
into victorious offense. Without all-out production, there 
can be no all-out war against the Axis—at Singapore, in 
the Philippines, or on the continent of Europe. 

The second front on which great new victories are being 
won is in Russia, where the Red Armies are carrying out 
a brilliant strategy conceived and directed by Stalin him- 
self. 

Liberty loving people throughout the world took new 
hope and inspiration from these Soviet victories. Citizens 
of Lawrence, Kansas, felt safer when the siege of Lenin- 
grad was lifted. And people in Moscow, Idaho, rejoiced 
that Moscow, USSR, was no longer in imminent danger. 

To the Soviet people there was an added significance 
in the fact that January 21, the eighteenth anniversary of 
Lenin’s death, was commemorated by climactic demonstra- 
tions of the power of the state he founded. From their 
memories of his life, his written words, and the living mon- 
uments of his work, they drew the strength to turn the 
enemy from the city that bears Lenin’s name, and from 
the city where his tomb is enshrined. 


Lenin and Stalin 


O the Soviet people there is a continuity between 
the heritage of Lenin and the leadership of Stalin that 
unifies all their past struggles with the present and gives 
them confidence in the future of their nation. Their Peo- 
ple’s Armies now smashing the Nazi enemy all along the 
front were first created by Lenin as they are now led by 
Stalin. Their modern industry, which puts the weapons 
of modern war into the hands of their soldiers and airmen, 
was blueprinted by Lenin and Stalin and built under Stal- 
in’s supervision. It was Lenin who declared that the Soviet 
state would retire behind the Urals if need be and fight for 
its life from there. And it was Stalin who directed the great 
migration of the factories eastward, assuring that the So- 
viet armies need never lack for equipment. 
The unity of Soviet workers and farmers was forged 
by Lenin and tempered under Stalin’s leadership. The 
bonds of friendship, based on full equality and active co- 


vperation, that unite all the varied peoples of the USSR 
and leave no foothold for Hitler’s divisive Fifth Columns, 
were tied by Lenin and Stalin. 

There is a new type of worker, soldier, peasant, intellec- 
tual, woman in the Soviet Union today. We see them 
displaying miracles of skill, ingenuity, courage and initia- 
tive. And that is because both Lenin and Stalin believed 
that such people could exist, that human nature could be 
“changed.” It was the essence of their leadership to make 
leaders of the people themselves. 

This identity of the policies of Lenin and Stalin is an 
old story to the Soviet people. But it is a new story to 
most Americans, and to the democratic peoples who now 
look with wonder as well as admiration on the Soviet suc- 
cesses. 

The strength of the leadership of both Lenin and Stalin 
can be attributed to the faith of both of them in the people, 
to their understanding that real leadership can only be sus- 
tained if its roots are deep down among the people them- 
selves, 

One of the methods used by the enemies of democracy 
to keep the anti-Fascist forces of the world divided was to 
spread a completely false picture of Stalin. Unable to 
shake Lenin’s place in history, they sought to contrast 
Stalin with Lenin, to picture him as a cruel despot, or, at 
best, as “mediocre.” ‘Today the world knows that neither 
tyrant nor mediocrity could have prepared the Soviet peo- 
ple for this test, nor led them in such sustained heroic suc- 
cesses as they are now achieving. Harry Hopkins, Averell 
Harriman, Lord Beaverbrook, Anthony Eden, all of the 
Allied leaders who have recently conferred with Stalin, 
have been deeply impressed by his understanding, his hu- 
manity, his genius. Joseph E. Davies, former American 
Ambassador to the USSR, whose “Mission to Moscow’”’ is 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue by Louis Bromfield, re- 
veals his impressions of Stalin in June, 1938, when he wrote 
to his daughter about an unexpected interview with Stalin 
on the eve of his departure for the United States. Mr. 
Davies wrote of Stalin: 


. . - He greeted me cordially with a smile and with great 
simplicity, but also with a real dignity. He gives the im- 
pression of a strong mind, which is composed and wise. His 
brown eye is exceedingly kind and gentle. A child would 
like to sit in his lap and a dog would sidle up to him. It is 
difficult to associate his personality and this impression of 
kindness and gentle simplicity with what has occurred here 
in connection with these purges and shootings of the Red 
Army generals, and so forth. His friends say, and Ambas- 
sador Troyanovsky assures us, that it had to be done to 
protect themselves against Germany—and that some day the 
outside world will know “their side.” 

. . . It was really an intellectual feast, which we all 
seemed to enjoy. Throughout it we joked and laughed at 
times. He has a sly humor. He has a very great men- 
tality. It is sharp, shrewd, and, above all things else, wise, 
at least so it would appear to me. If you can picture a per- 
sonality that is exactly opposite to what the most rabid 
anti-Stalinist anywhere could conceive then you might 
picture this man. . . 


Sir Stafford Cripps, returning to London after a year 
and a half as British Ambassador in the USSR, stated at 
his first press conference that Stalin was a great leader and 
had turned out to be a great military strategist as well. As- 
serting that his faith in Stalin and his people was greater 
than ever, Sir Stafford said that the Soviet leader was “ten 
times stronger with his people than at the start of the Ger- 
man invasion.” 








Good News for the Democracies 


‘IR STAFFORD made a number of other statements 
which, along with the dispatches from Western Rus- 
sia, spell good news for the democracies. He estimated 
that the Red Army has now 9,000,000 men under arms, 
that in the spring it would have twice the strength it had 
last June. Declaring that the Soviets “intend to make the 
conquest of Germany absolutely complete and thorough,” 
he predicted that the final blow would come next fall or 
winter. At the same time he warned against confidence 
that the German army is routed, as losses on both sides are 
heavy, and “the Germans are fighting to the last man.” 

Declaring that Russian production in the Urals had been 
doubled since the German invasion, and that many of the 
factories moved piecemeal to the east were already coming 
into full production again, he expressed confidence that 
Russia, with British and American aid, would be able 
fully to equip the Red Army to resist any German attack 
during the spring and summer. 

Sir Stafford declared that “it was not the policy of the 
Russian government to spread communism over Europe.” 
With regard to the Far Eastern situation he stated that 
the Russians were still sending equipment to China in ful- 
fillment of their agreement, although it was unlikely the 
flow of munitions could be increased. He also expressed 
the opinion that the long-standing difficulties between the 
Soviet Union and Japan were such that in the end they 
could only be settled by force. 

In a farewell message published in the Moscow /zvestia 
January 20th, Sir Stafford expressed his appreciation for 
the generous and friendly attitude he had found, paid 
tribute to the “immortal courage of your Red Army and 
airforce,’ and stressed the importance of the British Soviet 
alliance. He wrote: 


. . . You countered Hitler’s new order of cruelty with 
age-old devotion to your country, with your bravery and 
discipline, inspired by love for your land with its great cul- 
tural heritage, by the achievements of your new system of 
planned economy and the victories in agriculture, in the 
plants and mines of your vast republics—in a word, in- 
spired by your past and present. 

The whole civilized world proclaims your victories and 
we are p:oud to be your allies. But this is not yet the end. 
Fascism’s strength is undermined but not yet crushed. 
Heavier battles are still ahead. The alliance between our 
two great countries must be still further fortified and 
strengthened so as to enable us jointly to fulfill the task 
whose solution we have so auspiciously begun. 


Molotov’s Note On Nazi Atrocities 


HAT the Nazi regime which violated treaty-defined 

commitments and all neighborly obligations to other 
nations in peace times, would show no regard for the 
international rules of war was to be expected. But the 
extent of these violations and the sheer bestial ferocity 
of the Nazis at war exceeds even the worst that could 
be imagined. 

What was guessed at and rumored is now being un- 
veiled as the offensive sweep of the Red Army pushes the 
Nazis back. The story told in the cinders of burnt houses, 
the corpses of victims and the accounts of the survivors 
in the liberated districts is a nightmare of horror. The 
Soviet authorities are taking the tragic inventory and the 
totals are appalling. What is even more appalling is that 
this butchery and depredation is being carried out not as 
sporadic excesses but as part of the planned Nazi campaign 
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for the extermination of peoples and national cultures 
other than their own. The directives are to be seen in 
cold type in captured official orders. 

The mass slaughters already recorded total hundreds 
of thousands, the victims of the Kiev massacres alone 
numbering over 50,000. The city of Lvov, following 
the butcheries carried out in its streets, was treated to an 
“Exhibition” of the bodies of the victims. These were 
thrown into a huge charnel heap against a wall and the 
dreadful feature of the exhibit were the bodies of a mother 
and her infant pinned together by a German bayonet. In 
the continuous orgy of rape, neither sick, wounded nor 
pregnant women nor immature girls were spared. Non- 
combatants left alive were listed as prisoners of war, were 
driven from their homes, were stripped of their belongings 
often down to their skins, were put to forced labor, were 
used as human shields, women and children as well as men, 
both in Nazi attack and retreat. The purpose of the 
looting, as official German instructions expressed it was 
to “foster in every officer and soldier of the German army 


_a feeling of personal interest in the war.” Thus robbery, 


rape, arson and blood lust are promoted by the Nazi 
command as the mainsprings of their military “morale”. 

The first compilation in this inventory of horrors is 
contained in the note presented by Peoples’ Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, Viacheslav M. Molotov, to all the govern- 
ments with which the USSR is in friendly relations. 
History does not record against any “civilized” government 
such systematized inhumanity, such a recoil to the status 
of beast. It is this that the vaunted superiority of the mas- 
ter race consists of. 

As one reads the horrors enumerated with such iron 
restraint in Molotov’s note, one understands the pledge 
contained in the note: “The indignant Soviet people are 


justly demanding and will mete out retribution. .. . The 


Soviet people will never forget or forgive. .. . It places all 
responsibility for these inhuman, villainous. acts of the 
German troops on the criminal Hitler government.” 

As frightful as are the physical crimes committed by 
the Nazis on the persons of their victims are the crimes 
against the culture of their victims. In their race lunacy 
the Nazis seek to destroy the very soul of the peoples they 
overrun. In Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, in Moldavia, 
the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia and in the Russian land 
the Nazis seek to blot out the schools, the libraries, all the 
cultural monuments. In their work of destruction, they 
do not respect even those monuments that belong to the 
world, the museums dedicated to such world figures as 
Tolstoy, Chekhov, Chaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov. De- 
struction of these shrines were not the results of sporadic 
violence. It was by order of the highest authorities. 
General Reichenau, issued a command on October 10, 
with the approval of Hitler, that in occupied points only 
buildings required for the billeting of troops should be left 
standing. “Everything else must be destroyed. No his- 
toric or artistic values in the East have any significance.” 

Civilization has never been threatened by a greater 
menace nor suffered worse defilements in all its history. 
But the time of retribution is already at hand. The peoples 
of the world are now united against the Axis powers, 
against the inhuman enemies of mankind, against the 
attempt of aggressor states to set up the “fascist new 
order” of extermination and slavery for other peoples, to 
provide room and an easy life for the “master races.” 
It is by a sort of historical justice that the most powerful 
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Left: An old worker receiving his pension. 


Above: A. C. Malkova, Soviet Trade Union leader 
and member of the Soviet Labor Delegation in Eng- 
land, talking to a worker in a British airplane factory. 
Photo by Press Assn., Inc. 

Right: N. Shvernik, Secretary of the All-Union Central 


Council of Trade Unions and head of the Soviet Trade 
Union delegation to England. 


Below, left: A trade union meeting in one of the Union 
halls of the Stalin Autoplant in Moscow. 


Below, right: One of the Trade Union sanatoriums on 
the southern shore of the Crimea. 


blow struck so far against this monstrosity: should be 
struck by the Soviet Union, the nation in which the 
principle of the equality and cooperation of peoples has 
been brought to its highest development. 


British-Soviet Labor Unity 


OUR thousand British trade union delegates, repre- 
senting 700,000 war workers gathered in Albert Hall 
and roared their cheers for the Red Army on January 18th. 
The occasion was to honor the delegation of Soviet trade 
unionists who had been touring British factories for several 
weeks and bringing the message of “more tanks, more guns 
and more planes” to Britain in pursuance of the program 
of the Anglo-Soviet trade union committee. 
The meeting was presided over by Mr. Arthur Beacon, 
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acting General Secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. Klavdia Nikolayeva, the peasant girl 
who rose to be Secretary of the All-Union Council of 
Trade Unions, and whose warmth and directness won the 
hearts of the British workers in the many factories she 
visited, spoke soberly of the need for even greater war 
effort in England, and especially of the responsibilities of 
women: 


Comrades, in our country not a few, but many women 
are working in factories and workshops. They love the 
work because they love their country. A woman must un- 
derstand that workshops must produce to full capacity, and 
they will not permit one machine to stand idle. 


The meeting, which the BBC called the biggest trade 
union delegate conference ever held in Britain, adopted a 
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resolution expressing profound admiration for the heroism 
and self-sacrifice displayed by the Soviet armies and people 
in resisting the German invasion, and pledging maximum 
production of war materials, particularly tanks, aircraft, 
guns and ships. 

The Soviet trade union delegation, headed by Shvernik, 
General Secretary of the Soviet trade unions, was warmly 
welcomed to England by British trade union leaders in- 
cluding Sir Walter Citrine, secretary of the British Trade 
Union Congress, who attended the first meeting of the 
Anglo-Soviet trade union committee in Moscow in Octo- 
ber, and by the rank and file of British labor. Every fac- 
tory visited was decked out with the Union Jack and the 
Soviet flag, and pictures of Churchill and Stalin. The 


Journey to Moscow 





British and Soviet national anthems were played together 
everywhere. The rousing demonstrations reflected the 
admiration of the British workers not alone for the mag- 
nificent fight of the Red Army, but for the sincerity and 
purpose of Soviet policy. 

The British-Soviet Trade Union Committee is playing 
a mighty role in welding together the workers of Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union in their common fight, creat- 
ing greater understanding of each other’s problems and 
forging an unshakeable common determination to win the 
war as quickly as possible. It is to be hoped that this move- 
ment will be extended to include the American trade 
unions, now themselves working out a program of unity 
for victory. 


by ANTHONY EDEN 


Full text of the address of the British Foreign Minister on his 
conversations with Stalin, broadcast from London January 5 


AM just back from a long journey. I am glad to be 

home but I am even more glad that I went. It is not 
the first time I have made the journey to Russia. Nearly 
seven years ago I was in Moscow. We were not at war 
then. The sky was not overcast, but the clouds of war 
were beginning to gather on the distant horizon. You 
could just discern them. ‘That was why I was in Moscow 
in 1935, talking with Mr. Stalin. I believed then, as I 
believe now, there was no real conflict of interests between 
the Soviet Union and this country. We both said so in our 
communique at the time. I believed then, as I believe 
now, that despite the many obvious differences, our ever- 
lasting purpose was the same. 

We both wished to maintain the peace. Well, we lost 
that peace. But we are determined not to lose this war 
or the peace that will follow. And so I was glad of a 
chance to go again to Moscow to speak again with Mr. 
Stalin. The Royal Navy carried us to our destination in 
North Russia with swift, quiet efficiency. It was not an 
easy journey. We drove through heavy winter seas. At 
one time we had tons of ice on board. I confess I was glad 
when we rounded the North Cape ‘and were sailing along 
the Murmansk Coast. We sailed in the dim half light of 
the Arctic moon—there where the sun never rises above the 
horizon in the winter months, and we landed on Soviet soil. 
The Russian soldiers gathered on the shore. ‘They were 


Anthony Eden among a group of British Tommies 
Photo from British Information Service 
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well dressed with warm sheepskin coats and much more 
practically uniformed than the Ersatz clothing and the 
sweepings of Goebbels in which Hitler’s army had to re- 
treat through the Russian snows. ‘These Russian soldiers 
were flanked by officers carrying Union Jacks and the ham- 
mer and sickle. The color of the uniforms—the bright 
splashes of color of the two flags against the snow-covered 
hills were uncanny in the twilight at mid-day—the silence 
of falling snow—all these formed the most impressive set- 
ting for our first landing on Soviet soil. But it was indica- 
tive of the courtesy and friendliness of the meeting which 
was typical of our welcome at every stage of our journey. 

We travelled to Moscow by train. One stretch of our 
journey was over a section of the railway which the Ger- 
mans claimed had been cut off by enemy action. I can tell 
you from practical experience that Goebbels is wrong. The 
railway is intact, undamaged and working smoothly and 
well. 

It was on this journey that we first understood the mean- 
ing of a Russian winter. The wind and snow were enough 
to freeze our mustaches, in a temperature of 58 degrees of 
frost. ‘To keep an engine running in such temperature is 
a problem in itself; to keep a human body alive—if you just 
don’t know how to set about it—is not too easy, in itself. 
All this and much more, the Germans are learning from the 
Russian winter. 

I was met at Moscow and I must say that Mr. Maisky, 
the Soviet Ambassador in London, was the best of travel- 
ling companions. They gave our delegation most valuable 
help in every phase of our work. Mr. Molotov and other 
representatives of the Soviet Union met us on our arrival 
late at night, in Moscow, the city that Hitler had hoped 
to capture so long ago. The next day we began our series 
of talks with Mr. Stalin and Mr. Molotov in the Kremlin. 
These talks went further than any political or military 
discussions that have taken place at any time between our 
two countries since the last war. These fell into two parts: 
in the first, we dealt with the conduct of the war. You 
can’t expect us to tell you a great deal about that. Events 
will speak for themselves, but this assurance I can give you: 
When an American speaks of identity of views on all ques- 
tions relating to the conduct of war—those words are not 
diplomatic jargon; they tell the literal and absolute truth. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


Canadian-American Unity for Victory is the watchword of this recent 
broadcast delivered over the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation network 


UR twe great countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, the United 
States and Canada, now stand shoulder 
to shoulder once more in an interna- 
tional conflict to determine whether 
freedom and decency and democracy 
shall perish from the earth, or shall live 
on in the hearts and deeds of men. And 
there can be no doubt that the Cana- 
dian and American peoples intend to 
fight this war through to the bitter end 
and to the ultimate victory. 

This is a World War in which Can- 
ada and America are associated with 
Britain, with China, with Russia and 
many other countries against the Axis 
powers. This is not only a Pacific war; 
it is an Atlantic war, it is a Mediter- 
ranean war, it is a European war, it is 
an African and Asiatic war. For the 
common cause of humanity, Americans 
and Canadians are fighting and dying 
in the Pacific. Englishmen are fighting 
and dying in the Atlantic; Australians 
and Indians are fighting and dying in 
North Africa; Russians are fighting 
and dying from Leningrad to the 
Crimea; and Chinese are fighting and 
dying throughout the Far East. 

It is natural however, especially 
along the West Coast of America and 
Canada, that people should be thinking 
primarily of the war with Japan. What 
is happening in the Philippines and 
Singapore is necessarily of more imme- 
diate human concern to most Ameri- 
cans and Canadians than what is hap- 
pening elsewhere. We await the news 
each day from the Far East with ex- 
citement and suspense. We know that 
we must win this battle against the 
Japanese aggressors and drive them 
back to the original islands where they 
belong. We know the critical nature 
of the campaign against Singapore; and 
we know that this great strategic 
fortress of the British Empire must 
not fall. 

At the same time Americans and 
Canadians quite naturally are asking 
what is the exact role of the Soviet 
Union in the Pacific conflict. This is a 
legitimate question and must be an- 
swered fully and frankly. In the first 
place, let us remember that the Japa- 
nese militarists have been waging a 
terrible and cruel war against the Chi- 
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nese Republic for more than four years, 
and that all this time Russia has been 
sending substantial military and eco- 
nomic aid to the hard-pressed Chinese. 
In fact, the Soviet Union has sent far 
more help to the Chinese than any 
other nation. 

In the second place, the Soviet Army 
actually fought the Japanese in two 
miniature wars, in 1938 and 1939, 
along the borders of Outer Mongolia 
and Manchukuo. In both of these mili- 
tary engagements the Japanese were 
badly defeated, and lost thousands in 
killed and wounded. The Japanese 
therefore, have a very high respect for 
the fighting ability, the equipment and 
the leadership of the Soviet Army. 

This leads me to my third point, 
which is that the large Soviet Army 
stationed today in Eastern Siberia actu- 
ally serves to immobilize and keep from 
fighting elsewhere probably around one 
million Japanese troops, together with 
immense quantities of tanks, airplanes 
and other military equipment. The 
Japs are not sure what the Russians 
are going to do, and they know that 
they must be prepared for the worst, 
either sooner or later. 

But the most important consideration 
as regards Soviet policy in the Far East 
is that this is a global war in which 
each country has its particular respon- 
sibility in the common struggle. I 
think that everyone will agree that the 
Soviet Union has had its hands full 
with Mr. Adolf Hitler over the past 
seven months. During this time the 
Russians have lost more than half a 
million men killed on the European 
front, and have suffered more than two 
million casualties altogether. This does 
not include the very severe losses among 
the civilian population, nor take into 
consideration the tremendous devasta- 
tion that has occurred throughout all 
of Western Russia. 

Yes, the Soviet Army and the Soviet 
people have been doing their part in 
the war against the Nazis. And not 
only have they stopped Hitler’s ad- 
vance, but they are now driving him 
back all along that fifteen-hundred 
mile front from Leningrad in the 
north to Sevastopol in the south. It is 
quite within the realm of possibility 


that during the next two or three 
months the Nazis and their various 
associates in international murder will 
meet along the Russian front one of 
the greatest military catastrophes in ali 
history. In other words, there is really 
a good chance that the Soviets may de- 
feat Hitler decisively this winter. 

But this job of cracking the Nazi 
armies might be seriously jeopardized 
if the Soviet Union now proceeded to 
open up a second front in the Far East 
and take on the Japs. From the view- 
point therefore, of Canada and the 
United States, of Britain and China, 
it would probably be unwise for the 
Russians to become involved in the 
Pacific War at the present time. I come 
back again to the question of world 
strategy in this great World War to 
defeat the Axis. America and Canada 
cannot afford to forget this point for a 
single moment; we must not fall in 
with Hitler’s own plan of having the 
Japanese so distract America and Can- 
ada that we here neglect the other 
sectors of the world struggle. It is for 
this reason that we must continue our 
full aid to England, to Russia and to 
the other countries fighting in the criti- 
cal European area. 

Nothing would please the Fascist 
strategists better than to have suspicion 
directed against the Soviet Union by its 
allies, because it does not plunge imme- 
diately into the war against Japan. 
Hitler’s propaganda has in the past suc- 
ceeded more than once in separating 
countries which should have stood to- 
gether uncompromisingly against Fas- 
cist aggression. We cannot allow this 
to happen again; we cannot make un- 
reasonable demands on any of our 
associates in this world war, whether 
it be Britain or Russia or some other 
nation that is involved. 

Both Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Am- 
bassador at Washington, and various 
Soviet newspapers, have made ‘it per- 
fectly clear that Russia sympathizes 
completely with those of its allies that 
are fighting Japan. Mr. Litvinov 
specifically compared the treacherous 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor with 
Nazi tactics and declared that it was 
“brought about by the same forces and 
the same ideology.” Later he issued a 
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statement concerning cooperation be- 
tween the Soviet Union, Great Britain 
and the United States, saying: 


We are proud and happy to count our- 
selves the allies of your great country. 
I am quite sure that complete under- 
standing exists or will be arrived at 
among these three allies as to which of 
them should concentrate its greatest ef- 
forts and energy on which sector, and 
that they will be ruled in this by the 
interests of the common cause. We are 
all in the same boat now, and will either 
perish together or together triumph over 
the greatest evil of our times, over the 
spirit of aggression, of international in- 
famy and barbarity. And triumph we 
will! 

There cannot be the slightest ques- 
tion that the Soviet government and 
the Soviet people will see this struggle 
against the Axis through to a finish. 
The Soviets will never sign a separate 
peace with the Fascist States. And | 
think that most Americans agree with 
the recent statement of Secretary Hull: 


We for our part have no doubt that 
the Government and the people of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will 
do their full part in standing side by 
side with all liberty-loving people against 
the common menace. 

Russia, of course, entered into the 
recently-announced Twenty-Six Nation 
Agreement against the Axis. This 
world-wide coalition also included Eng- 
land, the Dominions, the United States 
and several Latin American countries. 
All the governments signing this great 
pact guaranteed that they would make 
no separate peace with the Axis pow- 
ers, and that they would collectively 
keep on fighting until the full and final 
victory had been won. 

I believe that this coalition of twen- 
ty-six nations against the Fascist ag- 
gressors is full of promise for both the 
present and future. I very much hope 
that this association of peoples is not 
merely a temporary measure in the face 
of a pressing emergency, but that it 
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will go on after the war is over and 
become a permanent thing. If you ask 
what is the greatest evil that confronts 
mankind, what is the greatest evil that 
has ever come upon mankind, the an- 
swer is International War. Yet we 
human beings from the different coun- 
tries of the earth do have the ability 
and the intelligence and the goodwill 
to get rid of this awful malady of war. 

But we can only cure the world of 
this horrible thing by having full and 
sincere cooperation between the various 
peace-loving countries. I think that we 
must return to the principle of collec- 
tive security as written into the League 
of Nations Covenant by America’s 
great President, Woodrow Wilson. 
That principle meant that all govern- 
ments truly ‘desirous of peace would 
band together in warning potential ag- 
gressors and in stopping actual aggres- 
sion. For a whole decade prior to the 
outbreak of the second World War in 
1939, the Soviet Union supported this 
principle of collective security, trying 
to work out a genuine peace front with 
the British and French and American 
governments. I believe myself that had 
Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden been in office 
back in 1938 and 1939, an agreement 
between Russia and the Western De- 
mocracies would have been worked out. 

At any rate, we have that collabora- 
tion between Russia and the Western 
Democracies now. And it is a col- 
laboration that must continue after the 
war when many serious economic, po- 
litical and other problems will face us 
in every quarter of the globe. Russia 
stands ready to cooperate in good faith 
during the post-war period with the 
United States, Great Britain, the Do- 
minions, China and its other present 
allies, for the specific ends of peace, 
disarmament and normal international 
trade. I do not know whether an at- 
tempt should be made to revive the 
League of Nations following the war; 
but I do know that we must have some 
similar international organization or 
association to undertake the job in 
which the League failed. And in that 
association of nations, there will be the 
peaceful and democratic governments 
that are going to come into control, 
perhaps sooner than we realize, in Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. 

This international cooperation of 
which I speak must necessarily take in 
the Pacific as well as the Atlantic, Asia 
as well as Europe and America. There 
will of course be immense problems to 
be solved in the Far East. But the 

















United States and Canada will have 
great difficulty in handling these prob- 
lems successfully unless there is far- 
reaching cooperation with the Soviet 
Union in that area. 

Naturally, it is to the national self- 
interest of the American and Canadian 
peoples to help establish international 
peace and security on a permanent 
basis. We can never repeat too often 
that the best way to keep our Western 
Hemisphere out of war is to keep war 
out of the world. 

About 2,300 years ago, in Greece, a 
philosopher by the name of Plato used 
to talk about the good individual in the 
good society. Unless the envirenment 
were good, he said, the individual would 
not be too good either. Today it is rele- 
vant to talk about the good nation in 
the good world. No country can fulfill 
its finest potentialities unless it lives in 
a decent international environment very 
different from that of the present. It 
must be an international order in which 
peace, prosperity and democracy pre- 
vail. Then in truth there will be the 
good nation in the good world society. 

But in addition to these considera- 
tions of intelligent self-interest, I be- 
lieve that we fortunate people, whose 
home is on the North American Con- 
tinent, have moral obligations to man- 
kind as a whole. There is an ethical 
idealism of long standing that holds out 
the welfare of all humanity as the great 
aim of man’s endeavor; and that in- 
sists, in the spirit of the American 
Declaration of Independence, that all 
men everywhere possess the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. I think that in the present crisis 
we in the United States and Canada 
should follow this ideal. As individuals 
we were not born into this world mere- 
ly to serve ourselves; and as nations we 
were not born, either, merely to serve 
ourselves. 

So every intelligent and worthy con- 
sideration makes it plain that America, 
Russia, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and all the rest should actively 
cooperate now and after the war in 
wiping military aggression from the 
face of the earth forever. 

Let me finally sum up the matter in 
this way: We must have Unity for 
Victory, Unity in Victory, Unity after 
Victory. In 1918 America and its al- 
lies won the war but lost the peace. In 
1942 or 1943, or whenever it may be, 
America and its allies, including Can- 
ada and Britain and Russia, are going 
to win the war; and then this time 
they must win the peace. 
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DEMOCRACY’S AMBASSADOR 


An outstanding American writer and public figure 
discusses the significance of Ambassador Davies’ book 


HIS is a remarkable book* not 

only in itself but for the implica- 
tions which arise from it and the sud- 
den and revealing glimpses which it 
provides of what went on in the im- 
becility of world politics during the 
period between the last war and this 
one. History already is beginning to 
emerge out of the smoke and confu- 
sion. It will be perhaps fifty years or 
even longer before the whole of the 
picture puzzle, with its revolutionary 
tactics, its vapid blunderings, its pov- 
erty-stricken tattered fragments of 
British Nineteenth Century policy, ap- 
pears fairly complete and the design in- 
tegrated. In the meanwhile documents 
of various sorts— memoirs, white 
papers, collections of reports and 
papers—are appearing, sometimes spon- 
taneously, sometimes as matters of 
policy. Sir Neville Henderson’s piti- 
ful story of the mission that failed 
emerged as an excuse not only for an 
individual but for the bankrupt, inept 
and stupid policy of a whole political 
party in England. ‘Mission to Mos- 
cow” has appeared now rather than 
later as a part of a consistent foreign 
policy on the part of our own Presi- 
dent, and as such is immeasurably 
valuable. 

This is a book which should be read 
by every American who even fancies 
himself intelligent and informed. With- 
out the facts and _ personalities it 
discusses, as well as the picture as a 
whole which it provides, no one can 
understand the political and economic 
situation of the world today and the 
developments which are certain to 
come about in the future. Part of its 
value is that it was not written after 
the fact, after Russia against her will 
was isolated and driven into the greedy 
arms of Hitler, not after Russia was 
revealed as a strong, well-equipped, 
united nation of immense economic 
and political power, but at the mo- 
ment and before these very things were 
happening, when the world was con- 
fused by the activities and utterances 
of equally confused politicians, diplo- 





*Mission To Moscow, by Joseph E. 
Davies, 662 pages. Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1942. 
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mats, newspaper correspondents, and 
pro- and anti-Russian zealists. The 
book is a collection of entries in the 
daily records kept by the author and 
of reports to the State Department of 
the United States and the President 
himself. These reports indicate that our 
own State Department was the best 
informed of any governmental agency 
in the world and it explains a great 
deal concerning the consistent foreign 
policy of our own government. It knew 
what was going on in Russia when 
England and France were receiving re- 
ports seen through the peculiar and 
distorted lenses of a decayed Talley- 
randism. 

The book proves a great many 
things, among the minor ones the tri- 
viality and prejudice of the reports of 
Mr. Lindbergh. It proves along with 
subsequent events that the Colonel was 
exactly what many people long be- 
lieved—an expert mechanic without 
cultural or historic background, who 
with colossal pretensions set himself up 
as an authority on world affairs. He 
was not able to make an accurate and 
reliable report of facts within the 
realm of the expert mechanic’s experi- 
ence. It proves, by implication, that 
the failure of William C. Bullitt in 
Moscow arose from the fact that his 
weaknesses were exactly those of the 
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old style Nineteenth Century diplo- 
mats who failed so tragically to under- 
stand Moscow or even to establish a 
cordial and profitable relationship with 
those in power. It proves again, as has 
been proven many times, the vision and 
ability which distinguished Litvinov 
from the second-rate Nineteenth Cen- 
tury politicians and diplomats who 
wrecked the League of Nations and 
destroyed the peace of Europe. But 
above all it proves, I thir«, the great 
power of simplicity, directness, intelli- 
gence and objectivity, for those were 
the qualities which gave Mr. Davies 
himself, as they give his book, the stamp 
of authority and importance. These 
same qualities Litvinov himself under- 
stood. 

In the background of the record set 
forth by Mr. Davies it is persistently 
evident that the entire world is actually 
in the process of revolution, of a gigan- 
tic revolution dwarfing by its all-en- 
veloping quality such events as the dis- 
solution of the Roman Empire or the 
disappearance of feudalism. In the 
course of this revolution, in which Rus- 
sia plays and will continue to play an 
enormous role, many concepts, many 
rules, many ideals are doomed and 
among them is the Nineteenth Century 
conception of the balance of power and 
its attendant diplomatic juggling. The 
old-fashioned diplomat descended from 
Talleyrand and the Congress of Vi- 


Miss Davies and Litvinov are at the left and 
Ambassador Davies at the right, in the top 
row. Mrs. Davies is seated between daughters 
of Litvinov. The photograph was taken on a 
visit to the Litvinov country home. 


























































enna is as dead as jugglers are in 
vaudeville. Russia with her Litvinovs, 
her Maiskys, her Molotovs, is the first 
to realize this, perhaps, it is true, out 
of necessity. A new kind of diplomat is 
desperately needed and because he is 
needed, he will by bitter necessity 
emerge. The Neville Hendersons, the 
Sam Hoares, the Daladiers are, in 
fact, museum pieces to be put in a 
show case alongside the tippet and 
reticule of Queen Victoria. The trag- 
edy is that they still exist and that 
there are people who believe in them, 
for their innocent and stupid power of 
evil is enormous. The death of Neville 
Chamberlain was not simply the death 
of one man. With him, I think and 
hope, died a whole era and a whole 
class, 

What makes “Mission to Moscow” 
ring with authority is largely the char- 


acter and background of Mr. Davies. 


himself. He is the product of the 
great advantages of the Democratic 
system of life. What he has of cul- 
tural background, of knowledge and 
education, of wealth, of distinction, he 
achieved for himself under that system 
by his own effort. Granting that all 
these things are desirable, he is a bril- 
liant example of what the individual 
may achieve under Democracy. With 
all of this he has remained a simple 
man in the best sense of the word, un- 
complicated by any State Department 
or Foreign Office sophistication. Noth- 
ing has removed him from contact with 
his ordinary fellow citizens or his un- 
derstanding of them. Mr. Davies is 
by intelligence and temperament a 
liberal, and open-minded. In all these 
things he is American. Democracy, as 
Thomas Jefferson said, is revolution; 
it is change and growth and adapta- 
tion. When it ceases to be all these 
things it begins to rot. An American 
Tory is an anachronism and whenever 
one has appeared with authority in 


American life, the result has been dis- 
aster of varying degrees of importance. 

The book sets forth above all else 
the character and point of view of the 
author. Mr. Davies went to Russia to 
do a job. The ideals of pure Marxism 
did not appeal to him because he was 
an individualist and because he did not 
believe humanity far enough advanced 
to accept and put into practice such 
ideals. He did not believe they would 
work. He was, however, willing and 
even eager to find out about the experi- 
ment in progress in Russia. Although 
he is himself a rich man and connected 
by marriage with one of the great for- 
tunes of the world, he was obsessed 
by none of the hysteria which congeals 
the blood and stops the hearts of many 
rich men. It may be that Mr. Davies, 
being an intelligent man, feels that 
he could take care of himself under any 
regime, and it may be that he has that 
rare thing, to which Jesus himself re- 
ferred on occasion in various ways, a 
sense of values in life. In addition to 
all this, Mr.. Davies had both eco- 
nomic and political experience by 
which he has profited. He knew the 
capitalistic system with its good points 
and its bad points and found it vul- 
nerable. In addition to all this he had 
another quality which is very close to 
his heart—he likes the human race as 
the human race and would like to do 
well by it. A good many of these 
qualities must be typical of the new 
kind of statesman and diplomat which 
is to replace the Hoares, the Daladiers, 
the John Simons, and other remnants 
of Nineteenth Century unscrupulous- 
ness and nonsense. 

With this equipment it was inevi- 
table that Mr. Davies should have 
done a good job. It is interesting to 
observe how quickly these qualities and 
their values were recognized by Molo- 
tov, Litvinov and Stalin himself. Here 
at last was a man they could talk to, 


Ambassador and Mrs. Davies, Dr. Hugh Cabot, Mme. Litvinov and Edward C. Carter, Chairman 
of Russian War Relief, Inc., at a mass meeting in Boston. 





who although he did not agree with 
their political theories, was deeply and 
humanly interested in the job they 
were trying to do. In return they gave 
him, an American capitalist, a frank- 
ness and a confidence which they gave 
to no other diplomatic representative. 
All this was naturally of the greatest 
value to our own government. Also he 
worked at his job, making long trips 
to study power projects, industrial 
plants, collective farms and arms pro- 
ducing establishments, and he was 
equipped with the mind and experi- 
ence to understand and value the re- 
sults of his observations. 

The picture of Soviet Russia which 
emerges as the result of true and care- 
ful observation is that of a colossal and 
incredibly rich nation in the process 
of organization at the hands of a group 
of powerful and intelligent men who, 
in our capitalistic sense of the word 
selfish, are utterly selfless. They are 
not hysterical zealists nor dreary un- 
practical theorists nor demagogues, but 
strong practical men who are bent on 
achieving their purpose, primarily the 
establishment of a strong, rich, united 
Russia by whatever are the best means 
of achieving this end. In all this they 
are aware of the unrest and the eco- 
nomic and political problems of the 
entire world and are striving to fit 
Russia into the scheme of things, as a 
leader and a model if possible. They 
understand and value the necessity of 
compromise, of making small conces- 
sions for the sake of the eventual vic- 
tory. Above all—and Mr. Davies re- 
turns again and again to this—they 
are men who passionately desire peace 
in order that they may go ahead with 
the job they are doing. 

The author has much to say of the 
blundering policy of English and 
French politicians who sought to iso- 
late Russia or force her into war with 
Germany. The stupidity and tragedy 
of this is certainly clear to all of us 
who are now paying for it. Mr. Davies 
saw it happening, predicted the course, 
and warned our own Government. He 
understood quite as clearly what the 
Germans were up to and understood 
that a policy such as that of the Ger- 
mans could only mean a universal war 
because the policy could not operate 
except by conquering the whole of the 
world. He was never deceived about 
the strength of the Soviet Government 
and its army nor about the unity of 
the Russian people. 

One gains from the book an impres- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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People of Kalinin watching their burned homes, put to the torch by the retreating Germans. 
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THE ARMY OF CONSTRUCTION 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


In the unbelievable devastation left by the frantic retreating Nazis an army 
of reconstruction, following directly behind the Red Army, cleanses and rebuilds 


ITH the same unity, energy and 

daring with which the Soviet 
people supported their Red Army dur- 
ing its six months of hard-fought re- 
treat, they are now turning to the more 
joyful tasks of reoccupying and rebuild- 
ing the areas devastated by the war. 
Our exultation over the steady retreat 
of the German armies in Russia should 
not blind us to the fact that they have 
destroyed a large section of Soviet life 
and economy which will take time and 
effort to rebuild. 

Millions of the population and much 
of the war industry was saved by the 
planned evacuation eastward which was 
part of the strategy of the long six 
months retreat. But the cost has been 
heavy, in both army and civilian 
casualties. Over a vast area of Euro- 
pean Russia, the Ukraine and Byelo- 
Russia the cities, towns, industries and 
villages have been destroyed. 

The cost to civilian life is seldom 
counted on military charts or in war 
correspondents’ dispatches, but any one 
who, like myself, has lived and moved 
in those towns and villages is stag- 
gered to think of the human suffering 
that has taken and is still taking place 
on the great plains of Russia and the 
Ukraine. The fate of civilians in oc- 
cupied lands is always bitter and there 
seems little doubt that the German 
campaign in Russia has been one of the 
most brutal of all time. For this there 
were many causes: the long inculcated 
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hate of Bolshevism, the hate of the 
German Balts for their expulsion from 
the Baltic, fear of the rapidly expand- 
ing manpower and industrial strength 
of the USSR. But it was the first 
taste of defeat—defeat not only by the 
regular Red Army but by despised 
peasant guerrillas—that added frenzy 
to the German rage. 

How else can one explain what seems 
to have been a lust for complete ex- 
termination of a whole people and a 
whole culture which characterized the 
invading hordes? It expressed itself 
both in a callous expulsion of peasant 
families from their homes and in the 
destruction—senseless from a military 
view—of the beautiful Tolstoy estate 
in Yasnaya Polyana, of the Chaikov- 
sky home in Klin with his manuscript 
music, of the Chekhov home in Ta- 
ganrog with its famous cherry trees. 
These were not military objects. They 
were worse! They were symbols of a 
culture which successfully defied the 
Nazi claim to supremacy as a “superior 
race.” Similar wanton destruction was 
meted out to humble farming villages 
because they bore within themselves an 
endurance and a vitality which the in- 
vaders hated and feared. 

An account has just reached me 
from Kriukovo for instance, a little 
town that doesn’t count in dispatches, 
that nobody in America ever heard of, 
that I know only because it lay just 
north of the place where less than a 





year ago we built our summer cottage, 
on the road from Moscow to Klin. 
Kriukovo had perhaps less than twelve 
thousand people, grouped around one 
large factory, a fine new railway sta- 
tion, a brand new school building and 
a civic club building that was the citi- 
zens’ pride. Hundreds of little frame 
homes were scattered around these, 
some new, some shabby, but all buried 
under green bushes and trees and vege- 
table gardens in summer. Some of the 
gardens were neat, professional, plant- 
ed by ex-farmers now working in the 
factory; others were those hopefully 
straggling gardens that city folk plant 
when they move to the suburbs. But 
all of those gardens spelled home. 

Two months ago the Germans took 
Kriukovo; today the Russians have it 
back. An acquaintance of mine cables 
an account of it. The school, factory 
and railway station are shapeless piles 
of brick, iron and charred wood; only 
the chimneys of Russian brick ovens 
protruding from snow now mark the 
sites of most of the homes. A few 
houses are standing, the ones that the 
Germans used. 

Most of the people got away before 
the Germans came. They are return- 
ing now with household goods piled on 
sledges. They seem to have got away 
with quite a lot. It doesn’t help cot- 
ton mattresses and bed quilts to travel 
in open sledges through blizzards and 
to be used for camping in the snow; 
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but a lot of the stuff can be used in the 
dugouts they are beginning to dig. They 
are putting up things like the places 
we once called Hoovervilles—made of 
junk, broken brick and charred boards. 
But the forests are handy and there 
will be lumber soon. Many of them 
are digging at spots where they buried 
the stuff that they couldn’t cart away; 
they even hid a lot of grain. It is a bit 
musty but they will eat it and survive. 

Some of the people didn’t get away 
for one reason or another. The Ger- 
mans threw them out. of their houses 
anyway, if the houses were any good. 
They camped in dugouts nearby. They 
have a lot of atrocity stories to tell. 
These range from almost incredibly 
savage tales about the torture of sev- 
enteen wounded Red Army men to the 
homely exasperation of the old woman 
whose felt boots were burned. 

“They took all the warm boots and 
were mad because mine were too small 
for them to wear so they burned them 
and swore.” 

It is also stated locally that an old 
man was killed for refusing to give up 
his boots, that a small boy was shot 
for playing with an empty German 
shell and that two small children were 
killed because their crying disturbed 
the German officers’ sleep. Every vil- 
lage and town has similar tales of 
atrocities; there is no time and no way 
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Above: Peasants returning to their 
liberated village find their homes de- 
stroyed. 


Below: A rocking horse stands in front 

of the ruins of a village nursery school 

demolished in their insensate rage by 
the retreating Nazis. 


for arriving observers to check them. 
But they are being checked by Soviet 
investigating committees and placed on 
the long role of Nazi crimes for which 
retribution one day will be demanded. 

Even the briefest survey by an ar- 
riving correspondent shows that a huge 
pile of the townsfolk’s belongings in 
Kriukovo has been salvaged from dead 
Germans and from broken German 
transports and is now heaped in a cen- 
tral square under a local committee 
which returns it, on proper identifica- 
tion, to its owners. Some stolen items 
like watches and clocks, indicate gen- 
eral looting. But the large pile of felt 
boots, sheepskins and women’s shawls 
shows not only the thieving of the in- 
vaders but their desperate need for 
warmth in the Russian cold. 

In fact, the chief impression that 
arises from these ruined areas is not so 
much the sense of Nazi atrocity, but 
the realization that the Russian and 
Ukrainians could take it and the Ger- 
mans could not. When it came to the 
final test of dirt and lice and cold and 
hunger and exhaustion the Soviet work- 
ers and collective farmers returned in 
triumph on their mouldy cotton bed- 
ding while the invincible Nazi armies 
broke. 

The returning population follows 
close behind the advancing Red Army. 
With them the countless repair gangs 





move westward from Moscow in the 
winter storms. First go telegraph line- 
men setting up communications to the 
gradually retreating thunder of enemy 
guns. Following these come the rail- 
way repair crews; and last, puffing 
along the way that only a short time 
ago was a center of combat, speed the 
first trains running from Moscow to 
the west. They consist of freight cars 
warmed by small iron stoves; they car- 
ry additional squads of workers who 
are going out to repair more distant 
sectors of the line. They advance into 
a hundred thousand square miles of 
ruined towns, villages, factories, among 
which lie smashed German tanks, auto- 
mobiles, machine-guns buried in snow. 

On all the roads out of Moscow 
westward and to the northwest and 
southwest rush endless streams of auto 
trucks carrying troops, munitions and 
other war supplies. Beside the Soviet 
machines there are many trucks of Ger- 
man make—the Opel, Steier and Bus- 
sing—captured within recent days. In 
the opposite direction, away from the 
front toward Moscow, pass heavy trac- 
tors dragging the smashed German 
tanks and armored cars to be repaired. 
On some of the tanks is written the 
bragging slogan “To Moscow.” But 
this march of the German tanks to 
Moscow bears little resemblance to 
Hitler’s dream-march. On every such 
tank a Red Army man is sitting, smok- 
ing a cigarette and with a smile on his 
face. 

The speed of reconstruction of the 
country is of course greatly facilitated 
by the fact that state ownership of basic 
resources makes it possible to handle 
the rebuilding of entire cities and vil- 
lages as units. In every center the lacal 
municipal authorities adopt a program 
for the swift restoration of industry, 
municipal services, housing, state and 
collective farms. In the farthest south 
Rostov’s electric system, water system 
and street car system were restored in 
five or six days. At the other end of 
the fifteen hundred mile front, at 
Tikhvin in the north, the women helped 
tear down barricades and clear the 
streets, dining rooms were set up in 
the city to feed the population and 
scores of trucks and cars which the 
Germans had abandoned were pressed 
into service to haul away debris and to 
bring back building material. 

Moscow of course as a center of 
planning and construction, sends help 
to all the regions around. Squads of 
Moscow building workers go out to 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THE SOVIET UNION AND JAPAN 


by KATHLEEN BARNES 


Determined resistance to aggression against its borders and aid to China’s 
struggle for national independence mark troubled Soviet relations with Japan 


LONG tthe bor- 
ders of the So- 
viet Far East, the 
Red Army stands on 
guard. Across the 
frontier in Manchu- 
kuo, Japanese divi- 
sions are massed, im- 
mobilized from par- 
ticipation in the vari- 
ous theaters of war. 
For nearly ten years, 
since Japan’s invasion 
of Manchuria 
brought the Nippon 
forces to the bounda- 
ries of the Soviet 
Union, these armies 
have faced each other 
and often war has 
hovered close. The 
period has been one 
of almost continuous friction, dip- 
- lomatic maneuvering and frontier inci- 
dents which twice have boiled over into 
large scale fighting, but the wave of 
Japanese aggression which has en- 
gulfed the rest of the Pacific area has 
not yet swept northward. By vigor- 
ously resisting any infringement of its 
sovereign rights and territorial integ- 
rity, the Soviet Union for ten years has 
spiked Japan’s hopes and plans for 
domination over Eastern Siberia. 

It needs no Tanaka Memorial—that 
blueprint of Japan’s empire-building— 
to illustrate the Japanese dreams of 
possessing the furs and fish, the gold, 
timber, oil, industrial minerals and 
strategic bases of the Soviet eastern 
regions, Tokyo’s ambitions in this area 
were clearly apparent during the years 
of Allied intervention when at one 
point Japan controlled either directly 
or by puppet governments the whole 
region east of Baikal. Long after the 
other intervention forces had with- 
drawn Japan still remained, reluctantly 
to yield at last to the force of the Red 
Army and the diplomatic pressure of 
the other powers. Actually it was only 
in 1925, following the Peking Conven- 
tion which established diplomatic rela- 
tions between Japan and the USSR, 
that the last Japanese troops withdrew. 

The next six years provided a breath- 
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Soldiers of the Far Eastern Red Army examining trophies captured from the 
Japanese in the battle of Changkufeng, in 1938. 


ing space. Relations between the two 
countries were regularized. Trade de- 
veloped. Conventions and agreements 
were drawn up establishing the condi- 
tions under which Japan might operate 
the coal and oil concessions on Soviet 
Sakhalin and exercise its right to fish 
in Soviet waters. This latter right had 
been established by the Treaty of 
Portsmouth in 1905, the provisions of 
which were recognized in the 1925 
Convention as still in force. It has con- 
stituted a focal point of Soviet-Japanese 
friction and even during this compara- 
tively friendly period provided recur- 
ring difficulties. 

A new situation developed when 
Japan, by seizure of Manchuria, greatly 
extended and strengthened her foothold 
on the Asiatic mainland and brought 
under her control territory running for 
hundreds of miles along the Soviet 
border. Relations between the two 
countries entered a period of continuing 
turbulence. The Soviets hurried to 
build up the economic and military 
strength of their eastern regions while 
at the same time seeking peaceful set- 
tlements of the various points of 
friction. 

Trouble at first centered around the 
Chinese Eastern Railway which the 
Soviets had inherited from the tsarist 
regime. Running through territory 


now controlled by 
Japan but owned and 
operated by the Sovi- 
ets, the line proved a 
constant source of ex- 
acerbation, with abuse 
of railroad employees, 
forced use of the line 
for military purposes, 
troubles over rolling 
stock, etc. In 1933 
the USSR offered to 
sell the line to Man- 
chukuo in the interest 
of eliminating this 
hazard to peace. It 
was not until 1935, 
however, that the sale 
was concluded. 
Meanwhile f ron- 
tier incidents had be- 
gun and were increas- 
ing in number. {[mmediately following 
Japan’s move into Manchuria the So- 
viets had offered a non-aggression pact 
in accordance with their general policy 
toward contiguous states and the offer 
was subsequently repeated several 
times. It proved non-acceptable, how- 
ever, to the Japanese, who maintained 
that all outstanding questions between 
the two nations should be settled first. 
Their counter-proposal was a 25-mile 
demilitarized zone con either side of the 
frontier, which the Soviets refused as 
it would include Soviet defense points 


_but none of Manchukuo. And border 


incidents continued, spreading in 1935 
to include the frontier between Man- 
chukuo and the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. 

Early in 1936 border trouble in this 
region was of such extent as to arouse 
speculation about the chance of war. 
The Soviet Union, however, made it 
clear that any attempt to invade Mon- 
golia would meet with resistance not 
only from the Mongols but from the 
Soviet Red Army as well. And a sub- 
siding of incidents on that frontier soon 
followed the formalization of the Soviet 
position in the Mutual Assistance Pact 
between the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public and the USSR signed that 
spring. 

That year in fact saw a general im- 
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provement in Soviet-Japanese relations. 
An agreement in principle regarding 
vorder commissions had been reached 
in 1935. In 1936 it was decided to 
appoint two such commissions—one to 
adjudicate conflicts and one to re- 
demarcate the frontier, but discussion 
continued as to the composition of the 
boards. The Soviets had withdrawn 
their original demand for neutral par- 
ticipation but insisted on two Soviet 
representatives to one each from Man- 
chukuo and Japan, while the Japanese 
advocated a three-man board. 

An agreement was also reached re- 
garding an extension of Japan’s oil 
prospecting rights on Soviet Sakhalin. 
The rights had expired that year and 
the grounds should have been divided 
for exploitation, but the Soviets ac- 
ceded to the Japanese request for an 
extension. The fisheries, which had 
caused almost yearly trouble, were also 


on the tapis. The old Convention had - 


expired that spring and negotiations 
for a new one were under way. By 
November it seemed as though this too 
was to be settled when Japan and Ger- 
many signed the Anti-Comintern Pact 
and a period of even greater strain 
between the Soviet Union and Japan 
began. 

The USSR held that the Pact masked 
a military agreement and in face of 
the implied threat immediately stiirened 
its attitude in all its dealings with its 
eastern neighbor. The first manifesta- 
tion was the Soviet refusal to sign the 
initialled fisheries agreement. Despite 
Japanese protests all that was concluded 
was an extension of the old Convention 
for the period of a year. Trade between 
the two countries began to decline 
despite the bolstering by the goods 
payments on the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way. 

In the summer of 1937 heavy border 
fighting lasted for a week over the dis- 
puted ownership of some sandbar 
islands in the Amur which the Soviets 
had occupied and which the Japanese 
claimed were on the southern side of 
the boundary. Negotiations which fol- 
lowed the truce ending the fighting 
established the status quo ante. 

Almost immediately relations were 
further complicated by considerations 
rising from the ‘China _ incident.” 
Japan protested the Non-Aggression 
Pact concluded between China and the 
Soviet Union soon after the hostilities 
commenced, in which it was provided 
that neither party should give direct or 
indirect aid to any third party attack- 
ing the other signatory. Soviet aid to 
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China was also protested. At the close 
of the year the fisheries question again 
arose and again all the Soviets would 
agree to was another year’s extension 
of the old Convention. 

In 1938, the goods payments on the 
C. E. R. were virtually completed and 
Soviet-Japanese trade in consequence 
all but disappeared. But Manchukuo 
failed to make the last cash payment on 
the railroad on the grounds that there 
were claims against the line left over 
from the period of Soviet ownership. 
The Soviet Union argued that the pay- 
ment was to be unconditional and de- 
manded that Japan make good its guar- 
antee of Manchukuo’s obligations 
without, however, receiving any satis- 
faction. 

A host of minor points of friction 
were also current but they were soon 
overshadowed by the large-scale fight- 
ing which broke out on the Manchu- 
kuo-Soviet border in the summer of 
1938. The battle around Changkufeng 
raged for two weeks, while the outside 
world thought the long-awaited Soviet- 
Japanese war had begun. But finally a 
truce was declared with implicit 
acknowledgment of a Soviet victory 
seen in the fact that the border Com- 
mission appointed to adjudicate the 
trouble was composed of four delegates, 
two from the USSR and one each from 
Manchukuo and Japan—a set-up to 
which the Japanese had formerly re- 
fused to agree. 

The next main trial of strength came 
at the end of 1938, when the fisheries 
question again arose. The Soviets flatly 
stated that as long as the last payment 
of the C. E. R. purchase price remained 
unpaid, there was no chance for a long 
term fisheries pact. They were willing 
to extend the 1928 Convention for 
another year but with a number of 
changes. The limit of the salmon catch 
allotted to Soviet state enterprises was 
to be substantially increased and the 
clause dropped which provided that no 
fishery lots once opened to operation 
could be withdrawn. Forty such lots 
would be closed for strategic reasons. 
Moreover a supplementary agreement 
signed in 1932 which previously had 
been extended together with the Con- 
vention would no longer be in force. 
This had stabilized the majority of 
lots operated by the Japanese by per- 
mitting their lease to be renewed auto- 
matically without being put up for 
auction as had formerly been the meth- 
od. Following 1932 only newly opened 
lots had been required to be auctioned. 
But in 1939, the Soviets announced the 


stabilized lots—numbering some 280— 
would also submit to this process. 

A storm of protest from Japan fol- 
lowed including even threats of force. 
Again a clash seemed imminent but 
after months of negotiation when the 
fishing season was about to start, Japan 
gave way. The Soviet point was estab- 
lished that while the USSR was obli- 
gated by the Treaty of Portsmouth to 
grant Japan’s right to fish and intended 
to honor this obligation despite Japan- 
ese -infringements of the Treaty’s pro- 
visions, just how the fishing rights 
should operate was within Soviet dis- 
cretion. Once the main principle was 
established, however, several modifica- 
tions were permitted favorable to the 
Japanese. 

The settlement was reached in April. 
It was little more than a month old 
before border fighting broke out on 
the Mongolian frontier which steadily 
increased in intensity until large-scale 
mechanized warfare was in operation, 
continuing throughout the summer. 
This was in fact the major testing 
ground for Soviet-Japanese armed 
strength. It closed with the Soviet- 
Mongolian forces in command of the 
disputed territory and a Japanese for- 
eign office statement admitted that the 
battle had been disastrous, laying the 
Japanese reverses to the superior mech- 
anization of the Soviet forces. 

Following this Japanese defeat a 
marked improvement in relations was 
evident. Troubles on the Sakhalin con- 
cessions saw some alleviation. In No- 
vember a Japanese trade delegation 
came to Moscow and talks began look- 
ing toward an increase in the almost 
static commerce between the two na- 
tions. At the close of December an 
agreement was reached whereby the 
C. E. R. payment plus interest charges 
was to be made by Manchukuo. A 
part of Manchukuo’s counter claim was 
to be subtracted pending investigation 
by the USSR and Japan of the total 
Manchukuo claims and of the default- 
ed pension payments to former C, E. R. 
employees which Moscow had charged. 
Simultaneously another year’s fisheries’ 
pact was signed and a long term agree- 
ment was directed to be completed 
during 1940. 

The succeeding year saw little altera- 
tion of the status quo. Neither the trade 
nor fisheries negotiations bore fruit. 
Nor did the commission appointed to 
settle the Mongolian Manchukuo bor- 
der dispute complete its work. In Janu- 
ary, 1941, another year’s fisheries’ 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A Soviet reconnaissance unit before Leningrad. In background a ruined bridge. 


SEVENTH MONTH OF THE WAR 


by CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


OUGHLY at the end of the 

sixth month of the war, i.e., on 
about December 20, the Germans had 
been hurled back by the Red Army 
to the line from which they started 
their last ill-fated ‘“‘Fuehrer offensive” 
against Moscow on November 16. The 
two great anchors of the Soviet front 
——Leningrad and Sevastopol—were 
still under a state of virtual siege, 
Moscow still menaced, Orel, Kursk 
and Kharkov still firmly held by the 
Germans. Of the important points 
of the front only Kalinin and Rostov 
had been liberated. 

The end of the seventh month of 
the war, which coincides with the an- 
niversary of Lenin’s death, is marked 
by the capture of Mozhaisk — that 
kingpin of German offensive dreams. 
A great battle is raging on the historic 
field of Borodino, with the invader 
again retreating through the villages 
which almost 130 years ago bore the 
brunt of the charges of Ney and 
Juneau, Grouchy and Murat, Gerard 
and Davont, Poniatowski and Eugene 
de Beauharnais—through Borodino, 
Gorki, Semenovskaya, Shevardino. 
There the crack divisions of the Ger- 
man central army are being pushed 
through a narrow corridor of fire, 
westward. 

The area of Mozhaisk is caught in 
a pair of “inner pincers.” Around this 
another, larger pair of pincers stretches 
its prongs toward Vyazma, while a 
huge third pair of “outer” pincers 
threatens—and already has partly 
broken —the spinal column of the 
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whole German central front—the line 
Rzhev-Bryansk. The remnants of 
Von Bock’s pincers are thus being 
crushed within Zhukov’s triple pincers. 
But to go back to the sequence of 
events, by December 20 the Germans 
had been thrown back to their last 
jumping-off place. 

The German shock armies thrown 
back from Moscow, consisted of the 
following units: Four Tank divisions, 
two Motorized and one Infantry on 
the southern prong (Tula front) un- 
der Col. Gen. Heinz Guderian (now 
down with pneumonia) ; seven Tank 
divisions, two Motorized and three In- 
fantry on the northern prong (Klin 
front) under Generals Holt (?) and 
Kuechler; 29 Infantry and two Tank 
divisions in the center, i.e., around Vol- 
okolamsk, Mozhaisk, Maloyaroslavetz 
and Serpukhov. In other words before 
Moscow alone there stood 13 Tank 
divisions, 4 Motorized and 33 Infantry 
divisions. 

The line on which the Germans had 
been thrown back had been strongly 
fortified by them in advance as a posi- 
tion to fall back on—just “in case.” 
Southwest of Moscow the rivers Nara, 
Protva and Oka, with their steep banks 
facing the Red Army positions, offered 
serious natural obstacles to the attack. 
Into these positions the Germans 


poured reserves, hoping to stem the 
Soviet advance to give their battered 
shock-troops a chance to recuperate. 
But the Soviet troops, by a series of 
brilliant flanking maneuvers and some- 
times by frontal assault began cracking 





the German line, and the rivers were 
“forced.” 

The Fourth German Army Group 
under Field Marshal Von Kluge, num- 
bering 15 Infantry divisions, was rout- 
ed and by January 1, the Red Army 
had recaptured Narofominsk, Tarusa, 
Belev, Kaluga, Maloyaroslavetz and 
laid the foundations for the future 
push to Mosalsk to threaten Vyazma, 
and to Lyudinovo to threaten Roslavl 
and Smolensk, even if at a_ dis- 
tance. 

The total losses suffered by the 
Germans between November 16 and 
January 1 were some 2,200 tanks, 
14,000 lorries, 2,000 guns, 140,000 
killed and at least 280,000 wounded. 
This comes to well over half of the 
effectives of the 50 divisions totalling 
about 750,000 men which attacked 
Moscow and enough tanks to arm ten 
Panzer divisions, enough lorries to 
equip five Motorized divisions and 
enough guns for a hundred Artillery 
regiments. 

It is interesting to note the chang- 
ing proportion of German losses in 
manpower and material; one tank to 
about 250 men during the supreme 
German offensive, one tank to about 
150 men during the first phase of the 
Soviet offensive and one tank to about 
1,000 men during the last ten days of 
January. The Germans had seeming- 
ly, if only temporarily, run out of 
tanks. 

While the pincers around the great 
Mozhaisk bastion were gradually clos- 
ing, another important and amazing 
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At the left is a page from aietame 
Soviet propaganda leaflet dropped iitas, 4 
by planes into the German lines. iiaogrs 
The leaflets are on colored paperian e= 
and can readily be seen in theiRmyys 
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pass which if presented to Sovietii 
troops or guerrilla fighters assuresmmAy 
the bearer's safety. Numerouwind K 
German soldiers have availed 
themselves of this and have vol- 
untarily surrendered. 

The page reproduced contains 
replicas of German mourning no-—ay 
tices and reproductions of familia 
photos found on the bodies of 
dead German solders. The i 
main captions read: ; 

“German newspapers are full 
of death notices. Their paren 
wives and chidren mourn yoummm 
Comrades, who, by Hitler's doing, ii 
have met with inglorious death. 
Do you want your name also to 
some day appear in black borde 
in such a notice in the news 
papers? 

“Decide before it is too late. 
* phatos sind 9" Think of your wives, your mothers, 
eon e your children. This is your oppor 
tunity to escape from Hit 
slavery. Become a prizoner of 
war. 
































Above: Seamen of the Baltic Red 
Fleet making a landing on an 
enemy island. 


Right-hand page: Top left: A sap 
per camouflaging ground und 
which he has just laid a mine. 


t 
Top right: A Soviet bomber crew ai’ 
just before taking off on af + 
assignment. 4). 
: 
Center: Retreating Nazis set ablaze 
the villages from which they are 
driven. 


Bottom: A sapper unit cutting 

enemy barbed wire to prepare 

the way for infantry occupying 
forces. 
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operation was getting under way: the 
raising of the siege of Sevastopol by 
means of a complex multiple landing 
operation in the Crimea. During the 
night of December 30 the Red Army 
divisions of General Kozlov, command- 
er of the Caucausus Front, began 
streaking across the straits of Kerch. 
Another landing was effected at Feo- 
dosia. Soon the entire Kerch penin- 
sula was pinched off. A week later 
saw another twin landing at Yalta and 
Evpatoria. The landings were carried 
out under the protection of the guns of 
the Black Sea Fleet and under a great 
“canopy” of planes. What the Ger- 
mans had failed to do in the latter part 
of November, after capturing Kerch, 
the Red Army, Navy and Air Force 
did six weeks later. While these Sov- 
let troops converged on Simferopol 
from the east, south and west, the Se- 
vastopol garrison made powerful sor- 
ties and pushed the Germans out of 
Balaclava and clear across the Alma. 
Two more historical names had _ re- 
emerged to make new history. 

But, as matters stand now, the Cri- 
mean operation did not go off without 
local and temporary disappointments. 
The Germans seem to have broken out 
of the Kerch Peninsula trap and have 
recaptured at least part of Feodosia. 
The Red Army parachute landing near 
and around Perekop, whose purpose 
was to cut off Germans retreating from 
the Crimea, was thrust back, by pow- 
erful German reinforcements rushed 
from the Ukraine, to the northern 
flank of the Soviet troops advancing 
from the Evpatoria place d’armes. 
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Left: Red Army Scouts 
on skis. Note effective- 
ness, for camouflage, of 
white robes. 


Right: A  minethrower 
crew in action. In the 
foreground, Alexei Kiva, 
hero of the Soviet Union. 





Thus it is quite conceivable that when 
the Crimea is finally cleared of Ger- 
man troops it will still not become a 
trap. This is a disappointment, but a 
disappointment which pales before the 
successes of the raising of the siege of 
Sevastopol. 

It is well to warn at this point 
against over-optimism as far as the 
Crimea is concerned. There is no doubt 
that the Germans will move heaven 
and earth to hold at least part of it so 
as to be able to resume the attack on 
Sevastopol without which they cannot 
control the Black Sea. And without 
control of the Black Sea they cannot 
risk an attack on Turkey. Without 
Turkey they can’t get at oil. And they 
need oil desperately and will need it 
still more for a spring offensive, wher- 
ever this offensive might swing. 

Around January 10 grand scale of- 
fensive operations were resumed by the 
Red Army on the Central Front. The 
southern prong of the great pincers 
broke the line Vyazma-Bryansk at Lyu- 
dinovo and Kirov. The northern prong 
pushed to Latoshino to threaten the 
Rzhev line. Still further north Seliz- 
harovo was captured, and this out- 
flanked the entire line, Rzhev-Bryansk, 
from the north. 

On or about January 15 another 
offensive operation developed, this time 
near Leningrad, an attack against 
Schlusselburg across the ice of Lake 
Ladoga. This is still under way at 
this writing. Simultaneously, relent- 
less attacks against Orel, Kursk and 
Kharkov are being conducted. Finally, 
on January 20, the Red Army 















capped a strategically brilliant month 
by smashing the kingpin of the German 
defense line—Mozhaisk. 

Tactically speaking, a number of 
things are to be noted in this epic. 
Most of the successes have been won 
by Soviet infantry on skis, by cavalry 
and by the air force. A great deal of 
fighting has been done in the dead of 
night. German “knots” of resistance 
have been more often than not out- 
flanked by silent, swift skiers and 
horsemen, gliding through forest and 
bush at night, in a temperature of 30- 
40 degrees below. Skis, sledges and 
horses, with planes overhead, have in 
the main, carried the winter counter- 
offensive of the Red Army. Wedges 
and pincers have been the basis of 
their tactics, but wedges which were 
pushed in solidly, their facets being 
consolidated, without leaving pockets 
of resistance in the rear. Thus pincers 
were formed which not only bit off, 
but chewed up what they bit off. 

The Germans were ill-prepared for 
the winter campaign—a sign that their 
plans had gone awry. No winter 
clothes, few skis, few skiers, machines 
and motors not adjusted and not pre- 
pared for the cold—an army untrained 
for winter and night fighting. 

A great military machine met its 
master, reeled from the shock and is 
stubbornly, slowly retreating. Whence? 
It would seem that a strong stand by 
the Germans would be possible some- 
where on the Narva-Vitebsk-Mogilev 
line with Smolensk as an advanced 
stronghold to take the place of Moz- 
haisk. But this is only guesswork. 
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THE MAN WITH THE SICKLE 


“We are fighting alike, the man with the gun, the 
man with the hammer, the man with the sickle” 


Kuibyshev, January 20, by cable 


HE village Khorashenka is not 
far from Kuibyshev. The road 
to it has features characteristic of the 
landscape in the middle reaches of the 
Volga—the land sloping from the 
Zhiguli foothills into level fields which 
merge with the broad Volga steppes. 
In these days of war the villager 
has been made freshly aware of the 
revolutionary changes in economy, in 
agriculture, in his every-day life—all 
the changes that have given the village 
a new aspect. 

Soviet power, the Soviet land—these 
concepts acquire clearer meanings. 
That to which the Soviet villager had 
grown accustomed in a quarter of a 
century of new Soviet life and had 
come to regard as a matter of course, 
now appears in a new light. 

As he looks over fields cultivated 
in accord with scientific laws, as he 
glances at the Tractor and Harvester 
Combine School where his children 
have become farm technicians, as his 
thoughts range over the club rooms, 
library, radio, telephone and telegraph 
that have come to his village he thinks: 
“All this has come with the Soviets, 
with the collective farm system.” 

The villagers of the Volga Region 
know too what the fascist cut-throats 
are doing to the people, the land, the 
culture along the banks of the Dnieper 
and the Don. The tales of the refu- 
gees from the West and the documents 
published in the press have shown that 
fascism means death to the peasantry. 
Hence the stern character of the deeply 
ingrained patriotism revealed in these 
new tests brought by the war, and its 
cumulating strength with every day of 
its course, this war, which has become 
the war of the whole people. 

The Soviet village lives an active 
public life. Through the radio and 
the newspapers which now penetrate 
even what was formerly considered 
inaccessible hinterland, the villager 
is as well posted on events as the 
townsman. And in the response of the 
village to these events the village re- 
fuses to be outpaced by the city. 

For example, the workers of the 
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Kuibyshev factories, collecting warm 
clothing for the Red Army, were 
matched by proportionate collections 
made by the farmers of Khoroshenka; 
they also, like the Kuibyshev workers, 
contributed funds to build a tank co- 
lumn; they too sent many boxes of 
New Year’s gifts to the men at the 
front. 

Thus, although there is no official 
“Socialist competition” between, let 
us say, the machine-tool workers of 
Kuibyshev and the collective farmers 
of Khorashenka, in fact they rival 
each other in the ingenuity and devo- 
tion with which they meet the situation 
that faces their country. The collect- 
ive farmers watch the townspeople, 
determined to lag behind at no point, 
and to show their own capacities and 
resources, 

It is true of course that not every 
peasant has become a paragon. But 
one thing is indisputable. Never be- 
fore has the village witnessed anything 
like the present heroism of labor. 
Today, in the eyes of all an infraction 
of labor discipline is branded a dis- 
graceful act. Stakhanov methods of 
work in the field are no longer ex- 
ceptional but have become the normal 
work methods. And each, in his own 
way, seeks to make his special contri- 
bution. 

There is Peter Tsykin just turned 
81 and for some time now on a pension. 
He has given up his well earned rest 
and justified his claim that he is still 
an able-bodied citizen. He proved it 
on the fields during haying, during the 
grain harvesting, and in the autumn 
threshing. The winter has not stopped 
him and he takes turns as night watch- 
man even though the thermometer now 
drops to thirty below during the 
watches, 
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Then there is Victor Zdanovich, 
collective farm stableman who happens 
to have a knack in the use of needle 
and thread. After the horses are in 
their stalls for the night he becomes 
a tailor and sews sheepskin coats for 
the men at the front. The skins that he 
stitches together come from the hands 
of sixty-five-year old Grigory Frolov, 
father of two Red Army men, who 
knows how to prepare the skins and 
works into the night getting them 
ready for Zdanovich. 

Thus, each in his own way, the 
Soviet collective farmers, men and 
women, do their bit, fulfilling their 
simple and at the same time profound 
conception of patriotism. Moved by 
this patriotism they have managed 
well, despite the fact that their young 
and their strong are serving in the 
Red Army. They brought in a success- 
ful harvest; they completed their Fall 
sowing in good time; they made their 
wool and meat deliveries, and now, 
while making grain deliveries, they 
are already busy with preparations 
for spring sowing. 

We were in the village of Khora- 
shenka when the radio brought the 
news of the Red Army victories on the 
battlefields before Moscow. This was 
a fitting reply to the profound faith of 
the Soviet peasantry in their Red 
Army, in its strength and its courage. 
This faith had held throughout, even 
in the days after the Germans took 
Smolensk, Vyazma, Mozhaisk and 
were moving on Moscow. “In those 
days,” said Peter Tsykin, “we all 
thought and said ‘Moscow will never 
be under fascist rule,’ and now you 
see. For our land, for our power, 
we are fighting alike, the man with 
the gun, the man with the hammer, 
the man with the sickle.” 


A collective farm village in the midst of its broad fields. 

























Russian War Relief Looks to 1942 


America responds to the appeal of Russian War Relief— 
**Russia’s Scorched Earth Calls to America’s Green Fields” 


4 ge its inaugural meeting at 
Madison Square Garden, Octo- 
ber 27, 1941, Russian War Relief, Inc., 
has been undergoing an_ extensive 
process of development that is increas- 
ing in tempo from week to week. 

The dramatic slogan of the Garden 
rally, “Russia’s Scorched Earth Calls 
to America’s Green Fields” has found 
a ready reception in American hearts. 
Popular enthusiasm, fired by the mag- 
nificent struggle waged by the Russian 
people against the Nazi hordes, has 
outrun Russian War Relief’s organiz- 
ing capacities. Everywhere throughout 
the country groups have sprung up, 
ready to labor in the cause of the 
gallant Russian people. Some of these 
groups write to Russian War Relief, 
Inc., at its national headquarters, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, asking what 
they can do to help. Others, on their 
own initiative, go ahead and raise 
funds, advising Russian War Relief of 
their existence with an enclosed check. 

Russian War Relief, Inc., has 
authorized committees in twenty-one 
American cities and towns, including 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Two weeks ago, only 
sixteen communities had been author- 
ized. Three weeks ago, 14 American 
cities had been authorized. With each 
passing week Russian War Relief gains 
in size and momentum. It is expected 
that within the next few months, fully 
a hundred American communities will 
be engaged in a full program of Rus- 
sian relief activity. 

Originally Russian War Relief 
sought to raise $1,000,000 for medical 
and surgical relief. The lengthening 
of the bitter struggle in the Soviet 
Union, however, has brought with it 
a necessary revision of objectives. With 
the need for relief greater than ever 
before, its aim now is to raise $3,000,- 
000 within the first six months of 
1942. Aid heretofore limited to me- 
dical and surgical necessities and 
warm, knitted clothing, now includes 
vitamin and food concentrates, sac- 
charine as a substitute for sugar, coffee 
and other vital foods. As the war 
continues other items will undoubtedly 
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be added to this list, and the need for 
the articles already requested will grow 
correspondingly critical. 

By the end of 1941, Russian War 
Relief had raised over half a million 
dollars. The amount is small in pro- 
portion to need and only a fraction of 
the relief agency’s own goal; but it is 
substantial in view of the brief existence 
of the organization. | 

As the lines of battle are solidified 
and the decisive role the Soviet 
Union is playing in the world conflict 
is brought home to the American 
people, their desire to help the Russian 
people, already strong, will increase 
immeasurably. It is expected that 
1942 will bring to Russian relief an 
overwhelming flood of American sup- 
port. Already contributions have been 
received from all 48. states, from 
Alaska and Puerto Rico, from Cuba 
and from South America. 

Contributions have been received 
from Russian-American, Serb, Croat, 
Slovene, Ukrainian, Polish, Yugosla- 
vian, Caucasian, Lithuanian, Slovak, 
Bulgarian - Macedonian, Rumanian, 
Lettish, Armenian, Czech, Bessara- 
bian—yes, and even Finnish—groups. 

The heterogeneous nationalities of 
Eastern Europe, never united before, 
have now responded as one to the call 
of their Russian brothers. 

Of equally great importance have 
been the numerous donations and wide- 
spread activities of the members of the 
International Workers Order, and the 
effective assistance of A.F.L., C.I.O., 
and independent trade unions. Many 
of the trade union locals have contrib- 
uted to Russian War Relief. Several 


of the unions have held war relief 
drives. Many more are planning to 
do so. It is expected that trade union 


contributions will increase several fold 
within the next few months. 

The New York Committee is the 
largest of the Russian War Relief com- 
mittees. At the time of the Madison 
Square Garden meeting, the New 
York Committee had less than thirty 
affliated groups, of which 22 were 
knitting groups. Today, there are 
more than 250 groups affiliated with 
the New York Committee. Of these, 
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143 are knitting groups. At least 
15,000 New Yorkers are now in some 
way engaged in Russian War Relief 
activity. 

Activity of the New York groups is 
virtually continuous. As many as fif- 
teen events have been scheduled in a 
single evening by the various commit- 
tees. Concerts, rallies, bazaars, teas, 
parties, auctions—these are grist in the 
daily mill of the Russian War Relief 
committees. Several of the committees 
have stores where they display mer- 
chandise, conduct knitting classes, and 
collect finished garments. A few of 
them issue their own newspapers. 

Recently, the many New York com- 
mittees joined hands to conduct Rus- 
sian War Relief’s Christmas Candle 
Campaign. The campaign, which fea- 
tured a three-day street collection drive, 
was inaugurated on the evening of 
December 17, with a candle-lighting 
ceremony at the headquarters of Rus- 
sian War Relief. Major General Alex- 
ander Repin, head of the Soviet Mili- 
tary Mission to the United States, was 
guest of honor. Five huge candles, each 
four and a half feet in height, gleamed 
in the Fifth Avenue windows of the 
headquarters. The Metropolitan Ben- 
jamin of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
lit the first candle and delivered the 
invocation. ‘Then he made a short 
speech expressing the confidence of the 
Church in Russian victory. 

There were many leaders of mass 
organizations and stars of the stage 
and screen present among the five hun- 
dred persons attending the ceremony. 
They joined with the others in giving 
General Repin an enthusiastic burst of 
applause when he said: 


Together with the great democratic 
countries, England and the United States, 
we shall beat our common foe, and the 
subjugated peoples will once again win 
their freedom. 


The following day and for three days 
thereafter, five thousand New Yorkers 
went out on the streets and shook col- 
lection boxes at the passers-by. Total 
figures for the Christmas Candle Cam- 
paign are not yet available but incom- 


plete figures indicate the three-day total 
will exceed $15,000. 
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On December 3, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Committee held a concert at 
which more than $20,000 was raised 
for Russian War Relief. Jascha Hei- 
fetz, famous violinist, Vladimir Horo- 
witz, noted pianist, and John Barbirolli, 
regular conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 
donated their services with the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra in an 
all-Chaikovsky program. Into the 
6,000-seat Shrine Auditorium 6,700 
people squeezed their way. Screen world 
notables and the mayor of Los Angeles 
addressed the audience before the con- 
cert and asked their support for Rus- 
sian War Relief. The day of the con- 
cert had been proclaimed ‘Medical 
Aid to Russia” Day by the Mayor, 
Fletcher T. Bowron. 

On December 14, a capacity audience 
of 10,000 persons in Boston heard 
Joseph E. Davies, Chairman of the 
President’s Committee on War Relief 
Agencies and former American Am- 
bassador to Moscow, and Mme. Ivy 
Litvinov, wife of the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor, speak for aid to Russia. The meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Committee for Russian 
War Relief, and marked the opening 
of Russian War Relief activities in 
Boston. 

Mr. Davies said: 


Our Government is now speeding con- 
stantly greater and greater war supplies 
to our Soviet allies. Let us too give 
swiftly and give generously to heal the 
wounded, and aid the sick and suffering 
among these brave and great people who 
have so bravely faced the guns and 
bombs, and famine and disease, which 
Hitler let loose on them and their homes. 
We can do no less—we should, can, and 
must do far more! 


Mme. Litvinov described the ‘‘faith 
and fire” of her adopted people (she is 
English-born) “against the onslaught 
of the barbarian Fascists.” She hailed 
the meeting ‘“‘as an expression of confi- 
dence in the Soviet Union” and said 
that while recent events had bolstered 
Russian confidence in the ultimate out- 
come, still there was a dire need for 
American help. 

Governor Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts sent a cordial telegram 
of endorsement to the meeting. Leaders 
of labor, both A.F.L. and C.1.O., spoke 
at the meeting. Claire Trevor, Mischa 
Auer, Arlene Francis, Tony Martin 
and numerous other notables of the 
stage, screen, and radio donated their 
services. More than $25,000 was 
raised at the meeting. 

San Francisco and Berkeley, Calif., 
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held concerts within a few days of each 
other as December drew to a close. 
The feature star at both performances 
was Paul Robeson, internationally fa- 
mous baritone. Despite a blackout, 
Californians thronged the concert halls. 
Both performances were enthusiasti- 
cally received, 

Baltimore, Chicago and Detroit, all 
plan mass meetings for February. Other 
cities will inaugurate activities as soon 
as the necessary arrangements can be 
made. Meanwhile the daily work of 
organizing and fund-raising goes on 
everywhere throughout the United 
States without waiting for special 
events. 

An important part of Russian War 
Relief activities is its “Knit for Russia” 
campaign. Begun in New York in 
early October, it has already spread all 
over the country. Groups and individ- 
uals are knitting for Russia from Maine 
to California and from the Canadian 
Border to Mexico. 

Five thousand garments have already 
been shipped to the Soviet Union, and 
ten thousand more are awaiting de- 
parture. In New York City alone, 700 
knitted garments are brought in each 
week and the rate is rising rapidly. 
Thousands of pounds of wool are being 
shipped weekly to every part of the 
country, and the surface has barely 
been scratched. 

The children of America are being 
enlisted in the campaign of aid to the 
Russian people. Just before Christmas, 
the Youth Committee of Russian War 
Relief distributed to American children 
10,000 coin collectors and asked them 
to fill the ten spaces in each of them 
with dimes. The collection card bore 
on its face a picture of a Russian boy. 
Places for dimes were marked out on 
a Christmas tree so they would appear 





as ornaments. Demand for these col- 
lectors was so great that an additional 
10,000 had to be made. Receipts so 
far, though far from complete, already 
total $11,000. The money will go 
toward supplying medicines and vita- 
mins for Russian children. 

America’s children are also being 
asked to fill a million savings banks 
between January 10 and March 10. 
The money will go to aid the millions 
of homeless among Russian children. 
Banks may be obtained from any of the 
Russian War Relief committees or by 
writing to Russian War Relief, Inc., 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The older youth of America are par- 
ticipating in Russian War Relief drives 
on their college and university campus- 
es. Several college and faculty groups 
have already held concerts, meetings 
and auctions and the contribution of 
youth to the success of Russian War 
Relief increases daily. 

For the New Year, Russian War 
Relief issued a calendar embodying 
works of thirteen outstanding Ameri- 
can artists, many of them especially 
done for this purpose. Comment about 
the calendar from men in the art world 
has been unanimously favorable. Rock- 
well Kent declared it to be one of the 
finest he had ever seen. Fifty thousand 
of these calendars were printed. The 
thirty thousand commencing with Jan- 
uary have already been distributed. 
However, there are ten thousand calen- 
dars available which commence with 
February, 1942, and end with January, 
1943, and an additional ten thousand 
beginning with March, 1942, and end- 
ing with February, 1943. The calen- 
dars are priced at fifty cents, and such 
is the quality of their reproductions 
that each plate can be mounted. 

(Continued on page 33) 


Members of a Rostov factory ambulance squad taking training in administering first aid in 






















field conditions. 





A NEGRO CITIZEN 


OF SOVIET GEORGIA 


The story of Bashir Shambe, brought from Persia into tsarist Rus- 
sia as a slave, now one of Soviet Georgia’s distinguished citizens 


k one were to attend a meeting ot 
the District Committee of the Com- 
munist Party at Tbilisi, capital of the 
Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic, one 
would notice among the delegates a 
powerfully built Negro, named Bashir 
Shambe. As is well known, to be a 
delegate to such an important commit- 
tee is in itself a great distinction; for 
only persons of outstanding ability are 
elected to these responsible posts.. Nev- 
ertheless, even among his fellow dele- 
gates Bashir Shambe is a man of special 
distinction. On his lapel glistens a gov- 
ernment decoration, the badge of the 
Order of the Red Banner of Labor 
awarded by the Georgian Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Such an honor is conferred 
only on those who have merited high 
marks of the gratitude of the people 
by exceptional achievement and devo- 
tion. 

Following Bashir Shambe home one 
would note the respect and affection 
in the greetings received from his white 
neighbors in the apartment house where 
he lives. Walking in with him one 
would be introduced to Bashir 
Shambe’s Russian wife and his slender, 
handsome, mulatto son. The boy wears 
the tie of a Young Pioneer, in whose 
organization only the youth who show 
determination, devotion, intelligence 
and other high qualities can hold mem- 
bership. From his alert, eager and 
confident manner one realizes that the 
son of Bashir Shambe has never known 
that Negro blood could be a bar to 
opportunity and to full participation in 
the life of the community. 

If one stayed awhile and got Bashir 
Shambe to talk about himself—not an 
easy matter, for Bashir Shambe is a 
modest man—this is the story he would 
hear: 

“TI was born in Teheran, Iran (Per- 
sia). My earliest memories are of 
dust, smoke and filth, for my family 
were janitors and lived, as well as 
worked, in cellars. 

“My parents came from Africa. 
They were Negro slaves. They had 
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been purchased by agents otf one of the 
Khans (nobility) of ‘leheran in one of 
the numerous slave ‘markets in North 
Africa. 

“On their arrival in ‘leheran- and 
as soon as they were. brought to the 
mansion of the Khan my tather and 
mother, without being consulted in the 
matter, were immediately married, and 
immediately put to work. 

“As Negro slaves the filthiest and 
hardest work was turned over*to them 
without consideration of physical con- 
dition or previous type of work. My 
father was sent into the cellars and 
back alleys. My mother was sent to a 
tub in the kitchen to wash the moun- 
tains of dishes used in the lavish house- 
hold of the Khan, 

“My father had been made ill by 
the journey and arrived a sick man. 
But no attention was paid to his ill- 
ness). He was compelled to work 
though his strength ebbed every day. 
Under these conditions he died after a 
few years of slavery in Teheran. 

“My mother was left alone with four 
small children. I was the youngest. 
No consideration was paid her in her 
grief and bereavement. Her _back- 
breaking work continued until the phys- 
ical strain began to tell on her. Then 
her masters decided that she and her 
children were no longer worth keep- 
ing. She was thrown into the streets, 
with her four babies. That was how 
my family received ‘freedom.’ 

“To keep us alive my mother was 
obliged to hire out her children to mas- 
ters who could find uses for the labor 
of children. They were hired on terms 
that were virtual slavery. I was still 
too small and weak to do any work 
and so I stayed with my mother. But 
not for long. 

“As soon as I could move around 
enough to do errands I too was hired 
out, though it cost my mother tears and 
heartbreak to send me from her side. 

“So at an age when I should have 
been playing with toys I began my 
life as a man on his own. Being on 
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my own meant the meanest kind of 
drudgery. My life was full of inde- 
scribable suffering and humiliation. 

“The gentry of Teheran amused 
themselves with gay parties. If a host 
noticed that one of his slaves or ser- 
vants—there was little difference in 
their status—caught the fancy of one 
of his guests, it was the fashion for the 
host immediately to make a present of 
the human article to the guest. 

“This custom was accompanied by 
another. The new owner was expected 
immediately to show the weight of his 
hand. This demonstration of the status 
of the master class was considered 
good etiquette and provided entertain- 
ment for the other guests. 

“In time, this happened to me. Wait- 
ing on the guests of my master one of 
them spoke a few words to me. At 
this sign of favor the host decided that 
I must be presented to the man who 
had so honored me. This was done 
and my new owner gave me the cere- 
monial but thorough beating. Bruised 
from his blows I entered into my new 
life. 

“My new master kept me in his ser- 
vice longer than any of my previous 
ones. At that time I had reached the 
ripe age of eight. 

‘(My new master was what could be 
politely described as whimsical. He de- 
cided to make me serve as a clown to 
entertain him and his guests. He in- 
structed me in Persian dances. And 
he trained me to grin, opening my 
mouth as widely as possible and expos- 
ing my teeth. To laugh at my white 
teeth, showing against my dark skin, 
seemed to him remarkable entertain- 
ment. To grin before him and his 
guests, whether or not I had anything 
to grin about, became one of my chief 
tasks. 

“My only joy in those days was a 
meeting with my mother, whose sole 
joy it also was. But we rarely had 
the opportunity to have this pleasure. 
My mother passed from master to mas- 
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pleteness she never could have dreamed 
of, her hopes were fulfilled. I received 
an education, I learned to read and to 
write. I learned something of history, 
was able to understand something of 
the political and economic problems of 
my Soviet country and of the world. 








Bashir Shambe at home 


ter. When she could get permission 
and time to see her children,. most of 
the precious few.hours had to be spent 
in merely finding where they now lived. 

“Once after a meeting with my 
mother, I would not let her go. When 
she tried to send me back I refused and 
held on to her skirts. I clung to her to 
the very door of the mansion where 
she worked. My mother was fright- 
ened but she took the risk of taking 
me in with her. Since I was willing to 
do any kind of work I was allowed to 
stay. 

“T remember this as the only happy 
period of my childhood. However 
hard the work was, I felt well paid 
merely to be able to be with my moth- 
er, with a human being who loved me. 
But this happiness did not last long. 

“Tsarist troops were then quartered 
in Iran on one of the tsar’s imperialist 
ventures. One of the officers, a 
Georgian prince named Kimshiashvili, 
on his visits to Persian Khans, noticed 
the Negro slaves and servants, and de- 
cided to have one for his own retinue. 

“Somehow it came to his ears that 
there was a Negro boy available of 
trainable age. He came to see me and 
he made my mother what was consid- 
ered a large money offer for me. But 
it was not the money for which my 
mother let me go. It was for his 
promise to give me an education and 
to send me on a visit to her once a 
year, his estate in Georgia not being 
far from the border of Iran. 

“The next day I was delivered to 
my new master. A few days later I 
was taken to Kazvin where the Russian 
troops were stationed. And not. long 
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with his wife and son. 


afterward his detachment marched 
back to Russia. To heighten what he 
considered the comic effect produced by 
his Negro servant my master bought 
me a white donkey to travel on. 

“My life in Georgia was no change 
from my life in Teheran. I was given 
a corner in the dragoon stables to live 
in. There I slept and ate. The prom- 
ised education was forgotten together 
with the other promises. My mother 
and I never saw each other again. My 
work was menial and my Georgian 
master, like my Persian masters, used 
me as an object of sport. 

“Then the Revolution came, but 
Georgia fell into the hands of the Men- 
sheviks who held the country for three 
years. My master, Kimshiashvili, 
joined the Menshevik cavalry. As be- 
fore he had me follow him on the 
white donkey. 

“Finally the Mensheviks were de- 
feated. Georgia became a Soviet Re- 
public. If this meant real freedom and 
a new life for the Georgians you can 
imagine what a liberation it meant for 
me. 

“To be accepted as an equal, to live 
as a human being and not as an object 
of sport for bored rich people—that 
was a dream fulfillment. You can un- 
derstand with what eagerness I volun- 
teered in the Red Army. 

“My Red Army service was the hap- 
piest period of my life. I had comrade- 
ship, I had friendship, I had an oppor- 
tunity to realize my capacities. I real- 
ized at last my own and my mother’s 
ambition. It was to see me educated 
that she let me go from her side: Now, 
‘though in a. manner and with a com- 


chinery for which I showed an apti- 


ent work, that of a fire fighter. I am 


“T also learned how to handle ma- 
tude. This was to lead me to my pres- 
now a member of the Fire Department 


of Tbilisi.” 





From Bashir Shambe’s associates one 
can supplement the story he left in 
modest outline. Shambe joined the 
Young Communist League in 1923. 
His abilities speedily brought him to 
the leading position in the local organi- 
zation, that of Secretary. Soon after 
he was elected to the Tbilisi Soviet. 

In 1928 he was admitted to the Com- 
munist Party and had soon risen to 
leading positions. The recent govern- 
ment award he received was a popular 
event in Tbilisi. Tbilisi, the capital of 
the Georgian Soviet Republic, and his- 
toric center of a proud people, counts 
the Negro Bashir Shambe as one of its 
most distinguished citizens. 














































Bashir Shambe among some of his friends. 
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I have no doubt in my mind that this part of our work 
alone would have more than justified the journey. But, 
personally, I attach as much importance to the discussions 
which we had on the order of peace and security after the 
war. We talked over what was to be done to prevent any 
German aggression in the future. We talked over the con- 
ditions of a peace and the machinery for keeping it. Obvi- 
ously the Soviet Government and ours alone could take no 
final decision at our meeting. Intimate consultations with 
the Governments of the Dominions, and with the United 
States, and with our other Allies will be necessary in the 
months that lie ahead. We must move forward together. 
But it is all to the good that progress has been made in the 
discussion of these questions in which we ourselves and the 
Soviet Government participated. 

Wherever I went in Russia, I found the note was one 
of confidence and resolution—and not a confidence based on 
any lighthearted under-estimate of the enemy. The Rus- 
sians know very well how formidable is the German mili- 
tary machine, but they believe that they now have a meas- 
ure of themselves. They are determined that they shall 
stave off to the utmost the destruction of the towns and 
cities, the farms and factories of the Soviet Union. 

The method which Hitler used in his sudden, unher- 
alded swoop upon a people with whom he signed a pact of 
friendship only nine months before speaks for itself. That 
method, no doubt, had valuable military advantages to be- 
gin with, but politically it was stark lunacy. Hitler united 
ali Russia by that one error. He made the war a crusade 
—a crusade to rid the Soviet Union of the last German. 

In the territory that Hitler has overrun, there is not 
one Russian Quisling. All through the summer and autumn 
Soviet forces were engaged in a fighting retreat. Well, 
now the tide has turned. Russian counter-attacks have 
developed into Russian counter-offensives. “The Germans 
will now have to bear the terrible cross of a Russian winter! 

Whatever Hitler may tell his people, his armies were 
not prepared for this. The spirit of these Russian troops 
is amazing. Their morale is higher than ever. They are 
striking at the retreating Germans without mercy and with 
ever-increasing force. I saw a little of this myself. We 
drove along the Moscow-Leningrad road, some miles be- 
yond the Kremlin, and there were plenty of signs of fight- 
ing by the roadside—shell-torn trees, derelict guns and 
shattered homes. We saw something, too, of the scorched 
earth policy. Most of the houses in these parts are built of 
wood, the chimneys only being of brick, so that when the 
houses have been burnt, gaunt red fingers point solemnly 
to the sky—scorched earth in a frozen land, the effect is 
even more awesome than total destruction would be. It is 
difficult for those of us who are familiar with the Western 
Front of the last war to picture the giant differences, so 
when you open a map of the Russian front, it is a good habit 
to have beside you one of England, on the same scale. Then 
you will realize that the German army has been driven 
back fast and far. 

We reached the Kremlin on Monday and then we drove 
six or seven miles beyond. I don’t think that we were at 
any time within twenty miles of the nearest Germans. If 
Hitler likes a war of action, he is getting it now! We 
saw what has been the scene of pretty tough fighting, some 
few miles north of Kerch. Russian and German tanks 
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were knocked out by the roadside. In a ditch were frozen 
German corpses. On the way back we saw a small group 
of German prisoners who were captured early the day be- 
‘fore. I talked to some of them myself. They were young, 
not much more than boys, ill-clad and suffering severely 
from the cold. They were not a bit like the soldiers of a 
victorious army. They were just half a dozen more of 
Hitler’s unhappy victims. I had a particularly good look 
at their clothing and they were quite ready to talk about 
it. Their overcoats were thinner and lighter than the over- 
coats worn by the British troops in this country. Their 
clothing in general was thin and of poor material. Their 
boots were imitations of the Russian top-boots, but not so 
sturdy or so warm. The clothing was cheap and shoddy 
and. the soldiers only thinly clad and they kept trying to 
pull the cuffs down over their frozen fingers. I asked them 
whether their clothing was typical of that issued to all the 
German army on the Russian front. They said it was. 
From what I heard later, I’m sure they were telling the 
truth: But there was one exception I must make. Hitler’s 
own. personal S. S. troops are privileged, and have dis- 
tinctly better equipment. Remember that the worst of the 
Russian winter is still to come. So you see there is reason 
for this Russian confidence—reason indeed for anguish in 
every heart in Germany. 

And now, one word about supplies for the Russian Army, 
the output of tanks and airplanes was affected by the first 
rush of the German advance. But the figures on Russian 
output have gained to an extent which has counted heavily. 
Our supplies, I am glad to say, are coming along steadily. 
British material has been tried in battle and has proved 
itself. A good account was given of the R.A.F. and the 
Hurricanes are especially well thought of; our tanks, too, 
have done most valuable service at a critical time. 

The output of British and American factories is being 
put to splendid use on the Russian battlefields. You need 
to have no shadow of doubt about that. The experiences of 
my visit, the talks that I have had with Mr. Stalin and 
Mr. Molotov have convinced me that purely political col- 
laboration between us can and will be maintained. Of 
course you know the difficulties. We had to get rid of 
alleged suspicion on both sides, that is, the contrast in forms 
of Government. But I will never accept the idea that 
this need divide us. What matters in foreign affairs is 
not the form of internal government of any nation, but 
its international behavior. 

The trouble with Hitler was not that he was a Nazi at 
home, the trouble with him was that he would not stay at 
home. He was and he is a willful aggressor with an in- 
satiable appetite for world dominion. He set out to con- 
quer free and independent nations, and no nation—no free 
nation—will be secure as long as he lives. We will now 
contrast this with Russia’s attitude and our own. ‘The 
Soviet Union is pledged to the utter defeat of Germany. 
The Soviet Union is determined to do all that is in its 
power to insure that Germany cannot launch future wars 
upon the world. So are we. 

Through the untold sufferings of the present war, the 
Soviet Union wishes to gain a lasting peace for all its peo- 
ple—so do we. We must work together to win the war 
and to win the peace. With the experience of Stalin’s 
talks fresh in my mind, I am convinced that we can do both. 
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VERY one interested in military 
affairs, especially as regards opera- 
tions by the Red Army, knows of the 


doughty Fletcher Pratt, military ‘“ex- 
pert” of the New York Post. He is 
chiefly memorable as the man who an- 
nihilated the Russians until only three 
peasants and a cow were left to storm 
the Mannerheim line. 


Enough Russians were somehow 
miraculously resurrected to fight and 
begin winning another war; but not 
through any fault of Mr. Pratt. Since 
the Nazi drive went into reverse Mr. 
Pratt has become the shining light of 
the alibi corps in this country who are 
-busy explaining that the Nazi boys are 
only taking a winter vacation trip. 


Pratt particularly has used great 
ingenuity in explaining that the Nazi 
return trip is entirely voluntary and 
not due to any application of the Red 
Army boot. The Nazi retreat is being 
carried out according to Pratt with 
little more than the fuss and fatigue 
of a return from a picnic. 


No sooner was the recapture of 
Mozhaisk announced than Mr. Pratt 
had an alibi ready. Under a headline 
calculated to do all within a headline’s 
power to turn the event into a Nazi 
achievement—‘‘Nazi Army Apparent- 
ly Escaped Mozhaisk Trap without 
Serious Losses—” Pratt went on to 
explain that the Russian victory was 
“more of a push than a punch.”’ When 
is a defeat a push and when a punch 
will be a great issue now for the Prat- 
tler type of military “experts.” 


On January 12, we found Mr. 
Pratt misquoting statements in articles 
in Soviet Russta Topay in further- 
ance of the peculiar function he has 
assumed, of Hitler's Alibi Ike in 
America. On the following day, Jan- 
ary 13, we dispatched the letter printed 
below to the editor of the New York 
Post, who thus far (Jan. 26) has not 
seen fit either to publish it or reply. 





Dear Sir: 


In his column in yesterday’s Post 
(January 12), Fletcher Pratt referred 
to an article in our magazine in such a 
way as to give a totally erroneous con- 
ception as to its contents. 

He wrote the following: 

“But there is every sign that behind 
the front Hitler is giving his troops their 
usual winter rest. 

“This much is clear from an article 
published in the new issue of SovigET 
Russia Topay, a publication which can 
hardly be accused of giving the Russians 
a bad press. In an article recounting the 
progress of the December fighting this 
magazine notes that there were 44 
German divisions on the front between 
Leningrad and the Sea of Azov during 
that month. The German army all told 
is known to contain approximately 300 
divisions; the Soviets have thus been 
beating back only about one-seventh of 
the total Nazi strength.” 

The article to which Mr. Pratt refers 
nowhere stated that 44 divisions were 
holding the German lines on the Eastern 
European Front. The article enumerated 
the divisions beaten at Rostov and 
Tikhvin and concentrated as shock di- 
visions at the German pincer points in 
their offensive against Moscow. In 
speaking of this striking force of the 
German pincers the article specifically 
stated that this was a count of “only 
those concentrated at the very tips of the 
salients.” Nowhere was any total figure 
of German divisions on the front men- 
tioned. From the context in general it 
was clear that other German divisions 
held the lines between the points men- 
tioned. Otherwise what would have 
prevented the Red Army from a general 
reoccupation of the enormous territory 
between these points? 

We are naturally indignant at having 
material in our columns used to belittle 
the Soviet achievement in hurling back 
the Nazi military machine. Whose in- 
terests does Mr. Pratt serve in continu- 
ing to labor to find excuses for Nazi 
defeats and in hunting so strenuously for 
means to belittle the achievements of a 
people associated with our own country 
in the common fight against our Axis 
enemies ? 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSICA SMITH, 
Editor. 


We sometimes wonder how often a 


HITLER’S ALIBI IKE IN AMERICA 


Strange Case of the New York Post’s Military Expert 





journalist must be proved wrong be- 
fore he or his publishers feel any 
obligation to make amends to their 
readers. As far as comment on the So- 
viet Union is concerned, there is ap- 
parently no limit and no sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

On June 27, 1941, just after Hitler 
began his invasion Pratt said: “It will 
take a miracle bigger than any seen 
since the Bible was written to save 
the Reds from utter defeat in a very 
short time.” Again he said, “The 
Russians are on their way to a debacle 
not paralleled in history.” The De- 
fense of Leningrad was called “a mis- 
take” by this curious strategist who ad- 
vised its surrender and said the “last 
sieges in modern war were those of 
Metz in the Franco-Prussian War, 
of Santiago and Port Arthur. In all 
three cases the defense collapsed.” 

At various times when Pratt had to 
account for Soviet successes he sought 
to make them sound exceptional and 
abnormal. At one time he hauled in 
the Siberians all the way over from 
their stations in the Far East, implying 
that Siberians were not ordinary 
Russians but a special, superior breed. 
Similarly he spoke of the “traditional” 
qualities of the sailors of the Black Sea 
Fleet to explain successes in Crimea; as 
if they, too, were not ordinary Rus- 
sian boys, but another special breed. 

There is an explanation for Mr. 
Pratt’s peculiar willingness to assume 
the sorry role of Mr. Hitler’s Alibi Ike 
in America. When Democracy was 
struggling for survival in Spain, Mr. 
Pratt defended the Nazi interven- 
tionists; he attacked the Republican 
Spanish government; he protested 
against calling the Spanish Loyalists 
loyalists instead of “Reds.” It is 


pertinent to ask Mr. Pratt, now that 
the fight for Democracy has involved 
our own country and now that the 
Nazis are our declared enemies, whose 
side is he on now? 


NEW YORK POST, WEDNESDAY. J. 
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Question: In his attack on Ambassa- 
dor Davies’ book, Mission to Moscow, in 
the New York Times on January 11th, 
Professor John Dewey among other 
things referred to the trials and charged 
that there figured in the testimony at the 
trials a Hotel Bristol which was non- 
existent. His inference was that the ver- 
dict was based on perjury. As an inter- 
ested reader may I ask you to clear up 
the matter ?—C. D., New York City. 


Answer: Professor Dewey is the for- 
mer chairman of the Committee to De- 
fend Leon Trotsky and has repeatedly 
brought forth this trivial charge which 
seems to him to be one of the larger 
flaws in all of the voluminous testimony 
of the trials, the matter of the Hotel 
Bristol. In the above quoted attack on 
Davies he referred to: “such egregious 
and promptly exposed lies as the famous 
testimony about the non-existent Hotel 
Bristol.” 

Soviet Russia Topay cleared this 
matter up as far back as March 1937. 
In that issue we printed a radio-photo 
especially taken for Sovier Russia To- 
pAY through the facilities of the Radio 
Corporation of America, which showed 
the Cafe Bristol right beside the Grand 
Hotel in Copenhagen, so that the name 
“Bristol” could easily be mistaken for 
that of the hotel itself. The matter was 
further discussed in the issue of August- 
September 1938 in an article by Marga- 
ret Lamont who, with her husband, 
personally investigated the matter in 
Copenhagen. Mrs. Lamont wrote: 


As one looks at the Grand Hotel and the 
Kondgitori Bristol the name Bristol stands out 
from almost any vantage point except when 
one is looking directly up or down the side- 
walk on that side of the street. The building 
which houses the Konditori Bristol is a sub- 
stantial, well-designed building, flush up 
against the Grand Hotel, and might easily 
give an observer the impression that it is in 
itself a hotel or perhaps an extension of the 
Grand. By close examination of the picture 
it can be seen that the cafe part of the Bris- 
tol has the words Cafe—Restaurant—Con- 
cert on the front in block lettering. In 
answer to our inquiries we were told that up 
until about two years ago the Konditori Bris- 
tol, in particular the cafe, was under the 
management of the Grand Hotel, and that 
during that time there was an inside entrance 
from the hotel into the cafe. 

It seems to be definitely established, then, 
that there is a Bristol, that it was for several 
years directly connected with the hotel, and 
has always been next to it in back of the 
tiny fringe of shallow shops. In looking at 
the street, the signs and the hotel, cafe and 
candyshop, we became convinced that a per- 
son might easily and naturally have con- 
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fused the names of the hotel and the cafe 
and remembered the name of the Konditori 
Bristol as the name of the hotel next to it. 
It is humanly understandable that such con- 
fusion could have occurred. 

The article was illustrated by another 
picture which showed this even more 
clearly. 

I myself can add something to this 
matter from my own personal experi- 
ence. In 1939 I found myself in Copen- 
hagen and visited the Cafe Bristol. I 
just happened to drop into the Cafe as 
a foreigner is likely to do in any city. It 
was only after I saw the name Bristol 
on the menu that the whole thing flashed 
back in my mind and I therefore inves- 
tigated the matter on the spot for my- 
self. The closeness of the Cafe Bristol 
to the Grand Hotel as described by Mrs. 
Lamont, and the prominence of the sign 
Cafe Bristol alongside of the building is 
such that any visitor could easily mistake 
the Cafe and the Hotel for each other. 

It is a very pointed commentary on all 
of the anti-Soviet propagandists that 
they have to seize upon such a trivial 
inaccuracy in the attempt to discredit the 
trials and defend the name of Trotsky; 
and that they have so closely identified 
themselves with it that Ambassador Da- 
vies’ able historic summation of the 
whole matter of the trials and the un- 
questionable guilt of those on trial is 
most embarrassing to them. 

We may add that all the other points 
raised by Professor Dewey were very 
ably disposed of by Professor Arthur 
Upham Pope in a letter printed in the 
New York Sunday Times of January 18. 


Question: Could you print some infor- 
mation about libraries in the Soviet 
Union, how they service the people and 
how they are administered ?>—V. B., New 
Britain, Conn. 


Answer: According to the latest sta- 
tistical data on libraries available there 
were 77,600 public libraries in 1939 
serving the Soviet people. The rapid 
growth of general library services can 
be seen from the fact that in 1933 there 
were a little less than 33,000 libraries. 
In 1939 libraries housed 146,700,000 
books. It is very significant from the 
point of view of the cultural develop- 
ment of the countryside that 61,700 of 
the 77,600 libraries listed in 1939, are lo- 
cated in rural districts and in the vil- 
lages. These libraries contained over 49 
million books. 

The libraries range from fairly large 
ones to very small ones varying in accor- 
dance with the size of the population. 
The Soviet Union has the largest single 
libraries in the world, including the All- 
Union Lenin Library in Moscow which 
has upwards of 9 million books, and the 
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State Public Library named after Salty- 
kov-Shchedrin, located in Leningrad, 
which contains over 8% million books. 

The growth of libraries and the im- 
mense number of books in them consti- 
tute the objective proof of the tremen- 
dous cultural growth of the country as 
well as of the success in liquidating the 
former illiteracy not only through the 
system of universal compulsory educa- 
tion of the new generation but also by 
the re-education of the adult population. 

Libraries are to be found in plants and 
factories, in state farms and collective 
farms. The Department of Education 
of every Union Republic, and every 
Autonomous Republic and Region has a 
library sector which is charged with the 
supervision of all library activities and 
the enlargement of the library network 
in the countryside, towns and cities with- 
in their jurisdiction. Likewise such na- 
tional organizations as the All-Union 
Council of Trade Unions of the USSR 
have a library division supervising the 
administration of library activities, one 
of their cares being the constant growth 
of the library network of the Trade 
Union organizations. Besides books of 
general interest, the libraries of particu- 
lar plants and factories purchase techni- 
cal books, including foreign publications, 
relative to their particular industry. 

The city governments also have library 
sections which organize and supervise 
the city public libraries. The cooperative 
organizations, too, have their own na- 
tional library sector which directs the 
work of libraries attached to the entire 
cooperative network. The Board of Ed- 
ucation of course provides the schools, 
technicums and universities with libra- 
ries. The funds for the maintenance of 
these libraries are provided by the De- 
partments of Education of the various 
republics. The city government provides 
for the city public libraries, the trade 
union and cooperative organizations and 
various scientific bodies provide for the 
libraries of their respective organizations. 

New buildings for the constantly grow- 
ing chain of libraries are included in the 
plans of the State Planning Commis- 
sion (Gosplan). 

There are a number of schools and 
library technicums for the training of 
library personnel. These schools are dis- 
tributed throughout all the _ republics. 
There are also evening courses and cor- 
respondence schools. 

Libraries carry out regular consulta- 
tions with their readers in order to per- 
fect their service and to study the needs 
of their readers. The libraries serve as 
important cultural centers where con- 
siderable activity is carried on. They fre- 
quently invite writers to address groups 
of their readers, and arrange exhibits. 
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“OUR RUSSIAN FRONT” 


Film Review by ALVAH BESSIE 


“Our Russian Front.” Photographed 
at the Soviet front by Ivan Belyakov, 
Roman Karmen, Mark Troyanovsky, 
Arkadi Shafran and others. Com- 
mentary ‘by Elliot Paul, voiced by Wal- 
ter Huston. Musical Supervision by 
Dimitri Tiomkin. Produced by Lewis 
Milestone and Joris Ivens, under aus- 
pices of Russian War Relief. 

Opening in New York at the Rialto 
Theater on Feb. 6. 


T is no simple matter to review a 

newsreel. Our American newsreels 
have become so stylized as to constitute 
almost an anti-climax on any motion- 
picture program. You know how it is: 
so many feet of horse-races (or dog- 
races); one factory on fire; one local, 
state or national official talking about 
something; so many feet of Atlantic 
City (or Florida, or Hollywood) bath- 
ing beauties; so many yards of football 
(or baseball) ; one speed-boat race. 

With the Russians, it’s even more dif- 
ficult to write a review of a newsreel, 
but for opposite reasons. To review a 
Soviet newsreel is like reviewing the hu- 
man race. The same is true of their 
regular film presentations, their fictions 
in film. They are able, whether in news- 
reel documentary or narrative film, to 
get so immediate a quality of humanity 
on the celluloid that the audience is al- 
most shocked. Their best feature films 
have the quality of newsreels—there is 
no impression of acting, of staging, of 
direction, of lighting. Consider—for 
example, the attempted assassination of 
Lenin in the film, Lenin in 1918. It is 
so immediate in its impact on the audi- 
ence, that when the pistol is fired and 
Lenin turns to look in the direction of 
the sound, then falls, the audience in- 
stinctively gasps. 

This quality of immediacy, of course 
—whether in feature films or newsreels 
—comes from a quality of observation; 
from the Soviet cameraman’s constant 
understanding that he is dealing with 
human beings as they exist in life. In 
Soviet films there are no Cclothes-horse 
actors or actresses; the intention is to 
hold the mirror up to nature. It suc- 
ceeds, 

Consider Our Russian Front, the new 
documentary released under the auspices 
of the Russian War Relief. Filmed by 
Soviet cameramen, including the world- 
famous Roman Karmen and Troyanov- 
sky (who was the cameraman for the 
Schmidt North Pole expedition), it has 
the additional advantage of American 
assistance from Lewis Milestone and 
Joris Ivens (The Spanish Earth, etc.) 
in the production. Elliot Paul wrote the 
excellent commentary, spoken with con- 
viction by the actor Walter Huston. 
But the basic material was there, the 
hundreds of shots of Soviet people at the 
war front and behind that front—and 
the totality is a record of a people at 
war that has few parallels in our time. 


The camera moves from the front- 
lines (artillery, aviation, infantry, guer- 
illa-fighters) to the rear and back. In 
every instance it is focussed on the hu- 
man face, and in such a way that that 
face (though now it may be still in 
death) has a living quality that remains 
in the mind of the beholder. Who 
knows what has become of those Red 
Cross girls we saw in men’s uniforms, 
riding in the trucks, waving to those 
left behind? They are the same peo- 
ple, seen in almost the same way we 
saw the Red Cross girls in Girl From 
Leningrad—a film that was staged and 
played by actors. Who knows what has 
become of that tankist, lifted wounded 
from his tank, carried in the solicitous 
arms of his comrades? Where are those 
multitudinous individuals seen digging 
tank traps on the outskirts of Moscow 
—men and women, young boys with the 
thin arms of adolescence, old men with 
beards? Some of them are dead now, 
but through this film they achieve eter- 
nal life—they live in the minds and 
hearts of spectators thousands of miles 
away from their originals. 


We see their faces and we hear their 
voices—the girl at the stamping press, 
the girls making bullets, riveting; the 
men pouring molten rivers of steel, the 
women caring for young children, the 
young children eating, being fed with 
spoons. We remember them, as we 
remember the men on skis, the men 
behind the heavy machine-guns, the 
trench-mortars, climbing into the cock- 







































The war as fought 
by the Soviet Union 
is a war of the whole 
people. Scenes, like 
those shown in the 
photographs to the 
right, lend special 
drama to the film, 
"Our Russian Front." 


Above: A woman, 
taking a man's place 
in a factory, releases 
another fighter for 

the front. 


Below: At the ap- 
proach of the enemy 
cvilians swarmed out 
to dig anti-tank 
traps which helped 
to overcome the vast 
Nazi superiority in 

tanks. 


pits, observing the effects of gun-fire, 
camouflaging their anti-aircraft rifles. 
Here are the faces and the voices of 


a people. Remember the young lieuten- 
ant of aviation, sitting on the couch in 
his home, on leave, telling his sister and 
his mother of his exploits in the air. He 
had run out of ammunition, rammed a 
Nazi plane with his own machine. His 
Russian voice weaves in and out of the 
soundtrack, against the voice of the 
American narrator. Then you hear his 
mother speaking. While he spoke, she 
watched his face; while she speaks, he 
watches her face. We do not understand 
a word of Russian, but we do not need 
to; we know what she is saying. And 
we see in both their faces their love, and 
their pride in each other, and in the 
country they are both defending. 

So we will always see them: the young 
girls spilling their living blood into bot- 
tles that may be sent to the front to save 
their soldiers from death. They are 
laughing. They write notes that are 
attached to the bottles. They are not 
strangers to each other. And we know, 
seeing them, hearing their strange 
tongue, that we are seeing the faces of 
the only sort of people who are capable 
of defeating Hitlerism everywhere: peo- 
ple united in their nation, people stand- 
ing together with a common understand- 
ing of their fate and their future. We 
know that this unity, this understanding 
we must and will achieve ourselves, so 
that we may more effectively assist them 
in the destruction of Hitlerism. 

This is what the Soviet newsreel, Our 
Russian Front shows us. These are the 


faces of a living nation, a community of 
nations, thousands of miles from our 
shores,—but brother and sister to us. 
Their faces might as well be our faces; 
we have the same job to do. 





Reviewed by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Soviet Battle Songs 


Ten Soviet War Sonos, $.75. FIFTEEN 
Rep Army Sones, $.50. Both com- 
piled and edited by David J. Grunes, 
Am-Rus Music Corporation, publish- 
ers, 150 West 57 Street, New York. 


E have often stressed in these 

pages the new character of Soviet 
culture as a people’s culture integrated 
into the life of the country. We have 
pointed to the greater richness of life and 
national strength that this brings. The 
tests of the war are providing irrefu- 
table proofs of this. What happened in 
the field of music, according to an arti- 
cle in the music section of the New York 
Times of January 4, “gives a hint ‘of 
why the Russian spirit has been so mag- 
nificent.” 

Among innumerable other activities 
there was the action of the Moscow 
Composers Club. Calling an emergency 
meeting on June 22, 1941, the very first 
day of the Nazi invasion, its composer 
and poet members immediately wrote 
and tried out battle songs. Copyists 
were present who set to work immedi- 
ately a song was approved, and within 
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a few hours the battle songs were in the 
hands of concert organizations, radio 
ensembles, and choral groups. This 
Moscow group alone put into circulation 
within a few days nearly a hundred new 
songs. Out of these, and others com- 
posed in other centers, the Soviet people 
had an immediate store of vigorous new 
songs which have had their powerful 
effect in inspiring soldier and civilian 
to their remarkable showing. 

Ten of these war songs have been 
selected and edited by David J. Grunes 
and are now available in this country. 
Their ringing cadences, their power is 
living evidence of the Soviet spirit. 

Older songs do their part too. The 
same publishers who produce this book 
of the ten new Soviet songs have just 
brought out, by the same editor, a com- 
pilation of fifteen Red Army songs. 

The publishers are to be commended 
for their enterprise in bringing out these 
timely and valuable music publications. 


Pavlov on Psychiatry 


CONDITIONED REFLEXES AND PsyCHIA- 
TRY, by Professor Ivan P. Pavlov. 
Ill. International Publishers, $4.00. 


T the age of 78, the great Russian 

scientist turned to a new field, 
psychiatry. The eight remaining years 
of his life, up to his death in 1936, were 
filled with activity and achievement in 
this new field. He made his last round 
of his laboratories six days before his 
death, and to his death-bed, itself, he 
called in a neuropathologist to discuss 
his own symptoms on the possibility that 
it might have some value for science. 

The present volume incorporates some 
of Pavlov’s observations and deductions 
in adapting the concepts derived from his 
researches in physiology and animal be- 
havior, to the problems of psychiatry. 
Despite its specialized scientific content 
the directness and simplicity characteris- 
tic of Pavlov in his laboratory work dis- 
tinguishes his scientific writing as well, 
and the interested lay reader will find 
the book not overly hard to read. 

The book has been translated and 
edited by Dr. W. Horsley Gantt, a pupil 
of Pavlov and now associate in Psychiatry 
and Director of the Pavlovian Labora- 
tory at Johns Hopkins University. Dr. 
Gantt’s long introduction is an inter- 
esting account of Pavlov’s life and scien- 
tific achievements. Among other things 
it describes Pavlov’s change to accep- 
tance and love of his revolutionized 
country after long opposition to the 
Soviet State. Despite his hostility, the 
Soviet government provided for all the 
needs of Pavlov, his laboratories, and 
his staff. 

The appendices to the volume contain 
the texts of interesting statements made 
by Pavlov at the 15th International 





Physiological Congress, and at a recep- 
tion at his birthplace in Ryazan, and a 
letter written as his last will and testa- 
ment in 1936, shortly before his death, 
and addressed to young Soviet scientists. 
In this letter, after dealing with the 
qualities he urges young Soviet scien- 
tists to cultivate, Pavlov writes: 


Our fatherland opens broad vistas to scien- 
tists, and we must truthfully say science is 
being generously introduced into: the life of 
our country. Extremely generously. 

What is there to say about the position 
of a young scientist in our country! It is 
perfectly clear. To him is given much, but 
of him much is demanded. And it is a 
matter of honor for the youth, as well as for 
all of us, to justify those great hopes which 
our fatherland places in science. 


American Opinion on USSR 


AMERICAN OPINION OF SoviET RussIA, 
by Meno Lovenstein, Introduction by 
Broadus Mitchell, Published by Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Paper $2.75, Cloth $3.25. 


R. LOVENSTEIN | divides his 
study of American opinion of the 
Soviet Union into four periods, War 
and Its Aftermath, (1917-1921) ; Amer- 
ican Expansion and Russias New 
Economic Policy (1921-1929); The 
Depression in the United States and the 
First Five Year Plan in Russia (1929- 
1933); and The Present and The Fu- 
ture. The first three sections provide 
a digest of opinion as expressed in Labor 
Organs, Business and Financial Maga- 
zines, Trade Periodicals, Economic 
magazines, Learned Journals, General 
Magazines, Books, Newspapers, and 
Governmental Documents. At the end 
of each of the three main sections conclu- 
sions are offered on the basis of the 
material covered. The fourth section 
deals with the repercussions of the 
Soviet-German Pact, some general con- 
clusions and predictions of the probable 
tenor of American opinion in the future. 
There can be no argument with Dr. 
Lovenstein’s two major conclusions— 
that American sources of opinion have 
failed in making objective judgments, 
and in presenting accurate information; 
and that “in each stage, American 
thought -about Russia was _ intimately 
related to and colored by what was going 
on in the United States”, But Dr. Loven- 
stein limits his study to the opinions 
expressed and does not delve behind them 
into the motives and interests that de- 
termined their predominantly hostile 
character. Further, he ignores the demon 
image of the Soviets offered to the masses 
in America, in the yellow press, and to 
the intelligentsia through the readily 
given circulation in the liberal and learn- 
ed press of attacks by renegade radicals. 
Analyses of these are of the greatest im- 
portance in a study of American opinion 
of Soviet Russia. Their omission leaves 
too many questions unanswered, and 
gives the book an unfinished ‘quality. 
However, there is no other comprehen- 
sive study in this field, and the book will 
find a welcome from all interested in 


American Soviet relations. 
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Sholokhov As a War Writer 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


It seemed to me on reading Eric Knight’s 
review of Sholokhov’s epic novel in Soviet 
Russia Today that Mr. Knight had over- 
looked one of the most important elements 
of this great tragedy. 

“Here as in all good writing and all good 
drama since the classic Greek days,” writes 
Mr. Knight, “the theme is the tremendous 
one of man versus the Fates—and there is 
no victory. The only victory he can get is 
to know that he fought well and the fight- 
ing is the victory and the winning doesn’t 
come into the reckoning. ...As Gregor 
rides, kills, drinks, broods—it is all with 
the secret conviction that what he does is of 
no use.” 

That is all true but the reason why he 
feels this futility, this lack of “elation over 
the battles won” is not that “there never 
can be any victory” but that he has a grow- 
ing consciousness that what he is fighting for 
is wrong, that he is on the wrong side. 
Fundamentally he sympathizes with the Bol- 
sheviks, he is a Bolshevik in his hatred of 
the White leaders and his desire for peace 
and an opportunity for the people. His sense 
of uneasiness at his own position grows until 
he deserts and returns to his native village. 
Here he would have been happy to stay and 
even to help the Soviet government in its 
rehabilitation work but his record as a White 
Officer makes him a tragic fugitive. 

The tremendous significance of Sholokhov’s 
masterly portrait of Gregor Melekov seems 
to me to be the pitiful devastation and 
destruction caused by ignorance. The humble 
Cossacks fighting against the Soviet Govern- 
ment wanted the same things as the Reds. 
They asked for their land and peace and a 
chance to govern themselves. But they were 
misled. Brother fought against brother un- 
der the tragic delusion that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would deprive the Don of its 
precious autonomy. It was the ignorance 
again of many of the Cossack Reds them- 
selves that helped to perpetuate this fallacy. 
It was the narrow, bigoted ignorance of 
Gregor’s brother-in-law, in charge of the local 
Soviet that caused Gregor to become a fugi- 
tive at the last. This he emphasized over 
and over again in many different ways. But 
that “there never can be any victory” I feel 
is the last thing that Sholokhov says. The 
Red soldier knew what he fought for then as 
he does today and he fought to win. He 
illustrates this many times. The death of 
Stockman is one masterly example. 

Mr. Knight compares Sholokhov to Hem- 
ingway and Thomas Wolfe. In particular 
he compares the grim scenes of retribution to 
Hemingway’s descriptions in “For Whom the 
Bell Tolls.” It seems to me a much more 
apt comparison would be Henri Barbusse’s 
“Under Fire.” For here the cruelty of war 
is shown with an underlying compassion, a 
great and cleansing indignation, an indict- 
ment I felt was lacking in Hemingway’s pic- 
ture. 

It is true that the book depicts the equally 
human weaknesses of the people on both 
sides. But it shows clearly that the weak- 
nesses of the humble people were due to the 
ignorance and oppression of the period. 

Through the book runs the profound theme 
of the change, of the great Socialist idea 
that slowly penetrates the chaos of the time. 

here can be no doubt as to Sholokhov’s 
dialectic understanding of his great canvas. 
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In the sense that the book is a well nigh 
perfect example of a Marxist approach it 
“transcends national and political confines” 

but also in the same sense it is the best’ 
example one could find of the result of 
twenty years of Socialism in the USSR and 
its effect upon the creative life of an artist. 


Virginia Stevens 
New York City 


What Some of Our Readers 
Are Doing 


‘To Sovier Russia Topay: 


On July 27th, The Detroit Sunday News 
published a short article of mine, in which I 
criticized the military critics. 

In a 2% page letter, dated August 8th, 
to the General Staff of the British War Of- 
fice, I offered a few suggestions on strategy, 
mentioning also Iran and Spitsbergen. 

On September 19th I sent a 13 Ib. box 
of gifts to the Red Army, c/o World 
Tourists, Inc. 

On September 23rd I again wrote The 
Detroit News. 

I am continuing to work now in connec- 
tion with the world struggle. 


O. W. Terp 
Detroit, Mich. 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 


I enclose an order for books—the new 
pamphlet by Corliss Lamont, “The Soviet 
Union- versus Nazi Germany.” I shall want 
a lot of these books—i.e., a lot for a paper 
carrier—with no sales station but an armful 
of newspapers. I think I can use a hundred 
to begin with. 

After four years constant effort—at last 
the SRT is on our down town newsstand— 
with the other magazines!! 

For excellence in every point that goes 
to make up the perfect publication—SRT 
excels them all. 

Your patient forbearance thru all the dither 
of falsehood: and innuendo marks you as 
outstanding human characters. 

Our sincere good wishes and _ friendly 
greetings to the Staff of THE USSR’s faith- 
ful friend—the Soviet Russia Today’s pub- 
lishers. 


; Flora I. Copple 
Olympia, Wash. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I am enclosing two $1.00 bills and your 
blank for extra copies. 

I want to distribute these among my 
friends. Send them in a bundle and I will 
take care of them. 

I rejoice in the fight the Soviets are put- 
ting up and I have the utmost faith in them. 
With our assistance I feel confident that 
they will defeat the murderous gang that is 
now putting up so desperate a fight. 

. R. Robinson 
Zelienople, Pa. 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 


I herewith send $5.00 for educational pur- 
poses, now is the time all right. I have 
circulated about 45 copies of “The Soviet 
Power,” of the abridged edition, and I have 
the full edition which I will loan around. 

A. V. Bragg (sub) 
National City, Calif. 





To “Keep SRT Alive” 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Herewith find two dollars, my contribution. 
The truth of the matter is that you are too 
dignified and modest in your announcements. 
Listen: I am past seventy-five, and all alone 
in the world. I have no funds, but rely upon 
such amounts as others give me, and yet SRT 
gets one dollar a month of those funds. You 
should make a note of what I am telling you, 
omitting, of course, my name. This is no 
time for dignity and smoothness of expression. 
Speak out and raise hell in a pointed way. 
And make it plain that those who help Soviet 
Russia by good thoughts, or otherwise, are 
helping the good old USA. 

An Old Subscriber 
Dallas, Texas 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Here is my bit to save the magazine. There 
are so many bills to be paid, rising taxes, nec- 
essary things like hose, etc. But of what 
value these when the heart is longing for some 
hope to cling to, some news to keep the head 
sane in an insane world. Too bad, though, 
that we must wait a whole month for that 
news. 

So keep SRT alive and—well, here’s hop- 
ing. 


New York City 


Yvette Dietz 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Please find enclosed $1.00 to help save our 
valuable magazine. I do not have steady work 
so only get a job once in a while as I am 
70 years old and cannot go to those places 
where there is work. Hope you receive 
enough funds to keep going for it would be 
hard to get along without SRT. I wish you 
would send me a copy of the “New Soviet 
Constitution” by Anna Louise Strong. There 
are several around here I want to let read 
it. 

W.A. Walker (sub) 
Centerville, Ia. 


To Soviet Russia ‘Topay: 


All the money I’ve got is just one dollar 
and that must go for the SRT because | 
can’t be without the best little paper in the 
country. I am just now out on a mountain 
as lookout man for forest fires and as soon 
as the season is over and I can come out of 
here I'll send you some more money. 

I am so glad that the government is get- 
ting more friendly towards the USSR and 
here is hoping they get the Hitler outfit on 
the run soon. 

H. Berg (sub) 
Orofino, Idaho 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Enclosed is $1.50 for renewal of my sub- 
scription and $1.50 as a contribution to hold 
up this urgently needed magazine. 

In these trying days, when the whole dem- 
ocratic world is straining to defeat Fascism, 
it is impossible to do without current and 
correct information about the Soviet Union. 

Because of this, I urge all of SRT friends 
and readers to help to keep this publication— 
as is possible ‘for each to do. 

Leo Tammi (sub) 
Newark, Dela. 
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DEMOCRACY’S AMBASSADOR 


(Continued from page 12) 


sion of Russia as a great and steadily 
consclidating power. The superficial 
thinker, discussing Russia, is apt to 
overlook the fact that Russia as a 
great nation made during the past 
twenty-three years the most gigantic 
step forward that has ever been made 
by any nation—a leap from feudalism 
to the industrialization not of the 
Nineteenth but of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. This, as was inevitable, was ac- 
companied by violence, experiment and 
occasional confusion, but the sum total 
of achievement is immense. In making 
this great step Russia leapt clear over 
the slums, the slave wages, the de- 
generated human stock, the dishonesty, 
the corruption which accompanied the 
development of industrial civilization 
of the Nineteenth Century. It is well 
to throw these considerations into the 
scale against the occasional waste, vio- 
lence and confusion of the Russian 
Experiment. 

The book is rich not oniy in observa- 
tion and facts but in the occasional, 
one might almost say, unintentional, 
accidental, sidelights upon a_ great 
many characters from Mrs. Davies, 
who emerges as rather a simple, gener- 
ous, feminine woman who obviously 
won the liking of. Soviet officials both 
male and female, to the dynamic figure 
of Leon Trotsky. The great agitator 
emerges as history very likely will por- 
tray him—a great orator, a born, in- 
spired, revolutionist, an intriguer, a 
fighter but a man whose genius was, 
like that of certain French revolu- 
tionary leaders, for destruction. Under 
the leadership of Trotsky, Russia could 
not possibly have attained the solid 
achievements of the Stalin regime. 
Trotsky’s figure is always there in the 
background, a little melodramatic and 
not a little sinister, a figure out of the 
nightmare Russia of Dostoyevsky, 
menacing to the very end. He is very 
much in evidence, a shadowy figure 
at the famous “purge” trials which 
the Ambassador himself attended, pay- 
ing close attention to the spectacle 
from the legal as well as the psycho- 
logical point of view. The ambassa- 
dor’s own account of the trials is both 
reasonable and vivid and his explana- 
tion of what happened the most logical 
and convincing of any I have read or 
heard. Mr. Davies believed the accused 
men guilty of plotting against the 
Soviet State and believed that behind 
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their guilt, he discerned the figures, 
revealed in occasional illuminating 
flashes, now of Hitler and Ribben- 
trop, now of Trotsky. He implies 


that the future will bring further 


revelations of unquestionable guilt. It 
took strong men to act and stamp out 
the danger and, fortunately for Russia, 
strong men were in positions of au- 
thority and power. As the author puts 
it tersely, “Russia had no Fifth Col- 
umn when the war came because the 
Fifth Column was already shot.” So 
far as the security of the world is con- 
cerned it might have been better if 
other countries had followed the course 
of Stalin and his strong men. 

One gains an impression that per- 
haps the elimination of Trotsky from 
the Russian scene and later his death, 
were blessings not only to Soviet 
Russia but to the world as well. He 
had done his part and played his role 
as leader, demagogue, propagandist 
and destroyer. But the need for de- 
struction was past; what Russia and 
the world needed was Stalin, the 
Builder. 

This is an illuminating book and an 
instructive one. I should recommend 
it as special reading for the American 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Satur- 
day Evening Post and members of 
other institutions still living in the 
dead and decaying world of the Nine- 
teenth Century. For it is dead whether 
in the end it is finished off by the Com- 
munists, the Willkie Republicans, the 
New Dealers or the Fascists. Nothing 
is ever going to bring it back. And 
gone with it are the diplomatic tricks 
and manners which have cost the 
world so much agony. As one puts 
down the book one has the impression 
that if Mr. Davies were asked to bet 
he would place his money on the prob- 
ability that about 1970 it would be 
very difficult to find much difference 
between the characters of the Ameri- 
can and the Russian Soviet systems of 
Government. One is moving toward 
the Left and the other toward the 
Right. Russia and the United States 
are two enormous self-contained na- 
tions and the future belongs not to 
scattered empires but to self-contained 
nations rich in resources, which have 
the ability and the will to change, re- 
form and adapt themselves. For as 
Jefferson said, Democracy is, in essence, 
perpetual revolution. 








She Gave Her Son— 
Then Her Blood 


A blood donor’s letter to the Red 
Army man who will receive her 


blood. 
Izvestia, September 17, 1941 


ELOVED Red Army Son! I don’t 

know your name, my dear one, but 
I call you son because my own, is dead. 
I lost him several days ago. 

I don’t have much time to think of him 
at work. Our textile factory is work- 
ing full speed and we are going over 
our production quotas. My shopmates 
are kind to me, and care for me. But 
home . . . home, I look at his picture 
and I think of all the things I didn’t 
have time to tell him, and how I ache 
to kiss his precious face just once more, 
and to hold him in my arms... . 

“Mother,” he said, “you must under- 
stand the hate I feel for the Fascists 
who have wounded the living body of our 
land. I must volunteer—I must act ac- 
cording to my Komsomol training. I 
shall stop respecting you if you should 
be against it.” 

My own dear Komsomol—l! knew you 
so well! Since Mother did not cry, since 
she even tried to smile, you heaved a 
relieved sigh, issued some gruff orders to 
prepare for your departure and rushed 
off to your Valiushka. 

They came back together, he and 
Valia, both of them already in uniform. 
I never thought it could happen so 
quickly! 

Then the days began to pass, and there 
was a continual ringing in my ears, as 
though I were taking quinine. 

A few days ago, when I came to work, 
they handed me a letter in Valia’s hand- 
writing “Courage, Mother, our dear one 
has perished.” Seeing me tremble as I 
walked to my lathe, they all began to 
ask “What’s the matter, dear?” But all 
I could hear, was that one sentence end- 
lessly repeating itself in my _ brain, 
“Courage, Mother”... 

I couldn’t go home after work; I 
stayed in the recreation room. Vali- 
ushka had written me all the details. 
How my boy went on a scouting party. 
How he and another boy were sur- 
rounded. How the two fought off the 
enemy, for twenty-four hours. When 
their bullets gave out, they used their 
hand-grenades. His comrade died of his 
wounds, but he stayed alive. Then alone, 
my boy went into a bayonet charge. They 
wounded him, and he fell—but that was 
not yet death. They began to torture 
him—horribly! Why did they do it? 
How could they do it! Ask them that, 
ask them Comrade soldier—make them 
answer this question from a_ Soviet 
Mother! 

I lift my hand before the whole world, 
and I slap the face of the entire German 
Army—there, cowards, bear this mark of 
contempt and _ humiliation — cowards, 
bandits, beasts. Never can you wash off 
the mark of mother’s hand. 

You cut his chest with knives—he was 
alive! You chopped off his hand—he was 
alive! You cut off his ears—he was still 
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alive! You burned out his eyes, and he 
was still alive, and spit into your faces! 
Such are our sons, such are our Ukraia- 
ian fighters! He did not permit you 
to hear him moaning. Then, you crushed 
him under your tank wheels... . 

He is gone. I sat in the recreation 
room in the factory, and oh, such a 
great grief suffocated me. Then, sud- 
denly I began to cry... . My neighbor 
put her arms around me. “Cry, cry, dear 
—TI’ll help you.” And we cried ourselves 
out together, she and I. 

I send you some of my fresh blood, for 
transfusion, along with his letter. My 
friend and I have pledged ourselves to 
give all we can for victory! At work— 
no less than 100 per cent over production 
quotas, at home—defense circles! 

Have faith in mother’s blood, dear 
soldier! It will heal your wounds; it 
will fill your soul with yet greater con- 
fidence in victory! No matter how much 
of your precious blood is lost in battle, 
we women—mothers, sisters, brides, will 
fill your veins again with warm, strong 


blood. 

All of us send our love and we are as 
proud of you as if you were our own 
sons. 


YurRA YANOVSKA. 
Translated by Rya Gabel. 


RUSSIAN WAR RELIEF 
(Continued from page 23) 


A biography of each of the con- 
tributing artists is included. 

Calendars can be obtained from any 
of the Russian War Relief committees, 
or by writing to Russian War Relief, 
Inc., 535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Russian War Relief has made four 
shipments of needed medical supplies, 
clothing and food to the Soviet Union. 
A fifth shipment will follow shortly, 
to be succeeded quickly by a sixth and 
a seventh. Shipments are sent with 
lease-lend supplies of guns, tanks and 
planes, and are consigned to VOKS— 
the Society of Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries—-which turns them 
over to the Russian Red Cross for dis- 
tribution. Transportation is at the ex- 
pense of the Soviet Government. 

Russian War Relief, Inc., is a pri- 
vate, non-political, humanitarian agen- 
cy, interested solely in relieving the 
sufferings of wounded Red Army sol- 
diers and civilians. It enjoys the confi- 
dence of the American government and 
bears the indorsement of many of 
America’s leading citizens. 

You can help this cause: 


1. By contributing what you can to 
alleviate the sufferings of the brave 
Russian people. 

2. By volunteering to serve in your 
spare time in aiding the Russian War 
Relief committee nearest you. 
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3. By telling your friends about Rus- 
sian War Relief and enlisting their 
support. 

4. By arranging fund-raising activ- 
ities. 

5. By knitting or forming a group to 
knit for Russia. 


If there is no committee near your 
home write to Russian War Relief, 
Inc., 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, and you will be advised how you 
can help. 
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Just Published 


ALBUM of FIFTEEN 
RED ARMY SONGS 


For Voice and Piano with English 
Text. 





Includes—If War Comes Tomorrow, Song 
of the Fatherland, From Border Unto 
Border, Song of the Partisans, Tachanka, 
Meadowland, Moscow, Red Cavalry Song, 
The Plain Soviet Man, Etc. 


Price 50c, plus 3c for mailing. 


ALBUM OF TEN 
SOVIET WAR SONGS 


For Voice and Piano. 
Russian text only. 


These are ten of the best new Soviet battle 
songs sung throughout the Soviet Union. 
These songs were written during the 
present struggle. 


Price 75c, plus 3c for mailing. 


AM-RUS MUSIC CORPORATION 
Exclusive Distributors of Music Published 


in the USSR 


150 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


Special Announcement 


The School For Democracy is conduct- 
ing a course of lectures on Life and Culture 
of the USSR. The lecturers are authorities 
in their field. A number are contributors 
to Soviet Russia Today. They include 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, Rev. 
Joseph Fletcher, Rev. Thomas Harris, Dr. 
Vladimir Kazakevich, Dr. Joshua Kunitz, 
Dr. Corliss Lamont, Dr. William Malisoff, 
Victor Yakhontoff. Fee: entire course 
$8.00; single admissions $1.00. For further 
information address School for Democracy, 
13 Astor Place, New York City. Gr. 7-4086. 
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THE ARMY OF CONSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 14) 


the newly liberated towns and villages 
to repair power stations, electric cables, 
water mains, and local industrial enter- 
prises. Designs for standard wooden 
houses such as can be swiftly built 
under winter conditions were drawn up 
in Moscow during the strenuous days 
of that city’s own defense. Movable 
sawmills were also designed and are 
now moving close behind the Red 
Army and the railway repair gangs. 

Already the Soviet architects plan 
the rebuilding of cities far better than 
those that were destroyed. The past 
six months’ experiences of Boris Yofan, 
the well known designer of the Soviet 
Pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fair and co-author of the design of the 
Palace of Soviets, give a picture of the 
changing activities of Soviet architects. 
He had just begun to reassemble in 
Moscow the Soviet Pavilion from New 
York, and the steel work of the Palace 
of Soviets had begun to soar skyward 
when war broke out. At once he of- 
fered his services to the army and was 
given the job of working out Moscow’s 
air raid camouflage. Together with his 
assistants he created many queer trans- 
formations of the city’s appearance 
from the air. As the enemy drew near 
Yofan and other architects helped de- 
sign fortifications and anti-tank traps. 
Then they moved to the Urals to assist 
in the erection of plants. 

Today Boris Yofan writes: 


Though we are building factories, mills 
and housing under war conditions we 
must bear in mind the future develop- 
ments of these projects—that this recon- 
struction will be along Socialist lines and 
no mere repetition of antiquated plan- 
ning which leads to the discrepancy be- 
tween the center and the suburbs of the 
town. Our cities and villages will be 
built up with new beautiful houses spa- 
cious squares and large parks. We must 
carefully study the experience of housing 
construction in the United States because 
the demand for mass housing construction 
after the war will be very great. 


In the new tasks of reconstruction 
all Soviet citizens and Soviet organiza- 
tions find their appropriate places. Col- 
lective farmers in the untouched dis- 
tricts have been setting aside seed to 
supply the farmers whose regions were 
destroyed. Workers in factories far in 
the interior have been collecting house- 
hold goeds and clothing to assist the 
regions which were devastated by in- 
vading hordes. Already the Academy 
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of Science has its committee to restore 


‘ the Tolstoy estate; the musicians and 


composers of Moscow have taken on 
the job of restoring the Chaikovsky 
home in Klin. 

In striking contrast to this rapidly 
reviving life are the stories from those 
occupied cities which the Germans still 
hold. A Soviet guerrilla detachment 
which recently returned after fight- 
ing for almost four months behind the 
German lines told of the week in which 
they lay hid in the city of Pskov, then 
in German hands. The streets were 
almost deserted and not a trace of 
smoke arose from any of the city’s 
chimneys. For two months the Ger- 
man commander of the city had been 
issuing a newspaper in the Russian lan- 
guage in which advertisements were 
published offering any Pskov factory 
for lease. There were no takers! The 
life of the city which had known a 
Socialist way of living refused to re- 
vive under the Nazi yoke. 

Meanwhile, with planes and tanks 
and on skis and sledges through the 
winter storms, the Red Army, on a 
fifteen hundred mile front advances 
westward across the land. 


THE USSR AND JAPAN 


(Continued from page i6) 


agreement was concluded again with 
the statement that a long term pact 
should be concluded within the year 
and with a twenty per cent increase of 
rents and taxes. 

Last year, however, saw important 
developments. In April a Neutrality 
Pact between the two countries was 
signed whereby both parties undertook 
to maintain peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions between them and mutually to 
respect the other’s territorial integrity. 
Each also undertook to maintain neu- 
trality should the other become the 
object of hostilities on the part of one 
or several third powers. Thus, in effect, 
the Soviet offer of a non-aggression 
pact made almost ten years before was 
at last accepted. A five-year commer- 
cial agreement closely followed regulat- 
ing tariffs and commercial procedures, 
etc., supplemented by a one-year barter 
agreement. In August the Mongolian- 
Manchukuo frontier commission suc- 
cessfully completed its work. 

It should be stressed that this slack- 





ening of tension between the Soviet 
Union and Japan was unaccompanied 
by any lessening of the credits and sup- 
plies with which the USSR bulwarked 
China in its fight against Japan. Ger- 
many’s attack upon the Soviet Union, 
however, opened a new series of prob- 
lems. A couple of frontier incidents 
were again reported in the Far East. 
Japan protested the Soviet naming of 
danger zones in the Japanese sea and 
off Kamchatka. Tokyo also expressed 
concern over American shipments to 
the USSR via Vladivostok, but follow- 
ing a strong stand by both the U. S. 
and the USSR, failed to interfere. The 
foremost question, however, was wheth- 
er Japan would treat the Neutrality 
Pact in the usual cavalier Axis fashion 
and assist Germany’s invasion by at- 
tacking the Soviets in the Far East. 

Still another new phase opened with 
Japan’s attack upon the United States 
and it is still,too early to forecast how 
it will develop. There is to date little 
surface change in Soviet-Japanese rela- 
tions. The Soviets have stated officially 
that these are operating on the basis 
of the Neutrality Pact. The ever- 
present fisheries negotiations are in 
progress though it seems likely that 
nothing more than another one-year 
pact will be effected. 

To queries as to the likelihood of the 
Soviet Union joining in the war against 
Japan, we have Litvinov’s statement 
that there are now in various parts of 
the world separate sectors of one great 
battlefield, and his conclusion: 


In this struggle against the interna- 
tional gangsters the heavy end has fall- 
en to the Soviet Union, Great Britain 
and the United States. We are proud 
and happy to count ourselves the allies 
of your great country. I am quite sure 
that complete understanding exists or 
will be arrived at among these three 
allies as to which of them should con- 
centrate its greatest efforts and energy 
on which sector, and that they will be 
ruled in this by the interests of the 
common cause. We are all in the 
same boat now... . 


The Soviets have ever recognized 
that aggression in any quarter consti- 
tutes a threat to the rest of the world. 
But the Soviet’s attitude regarding 
present action seems to be that the 
cause of victory over the aggressor na- 
tions can best be served at this juncture 
if the USSR continues undiverted its 
magnificent fight against the Germans. 
Meanwhile along the eastern borders, 
the Red Army is alert for any attack, 
and continues to hold inactive the 
Japanese divisions in Manchukuo. 
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